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Scientific 


THE rubber in RIVERSIDE Tires and 
tubes is “vitalized.” That fact is worth 
many dollars to every car owner of 
America. It represents one of the great 
advancements in tire making. 


What “Vitalizing” Rubber is 


Rubber deteriorates with age, just as 
steel rusts. Both of these effects are 
caused by oxidation. 

Chemists found a way to prevent oxi- 
dation in steel—the result is stainless steel. 
Now they have found a way to retard 
oxidation of rubber by adding a new 
chemical agent, “anti-oxidant’—the result 
is “vitalized rubber.” 

“Anti-oxidant” keeps tires young and 
more elastic. Cracking and premature 
ageing are virtually overcome. Mileage 
is remarkably increased. 

These facts have been 
proved by over 30,000,000 
tire miles of road tests on 
a fleet of 18 cars and trucks. 


RIVERSIDE 
TIRES 


doubles life of rubber 
Prices lowest in the historv of RIVERSIDES 
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discovery 
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Buy Now 


at lowest tire 


There are no finer tires 


As the result of “vitalizing” 
RIVERSIDES offer you greater 

value than before...and prices are 
reduced to the lowest in our history. 
Today, RIVERSIDES cost you as little 
as 2G6c per thousand miles of service. 


We claim there are no better tires than 
RIVERSIDES—in appearance, in materials, 
in workmanship, in service. The price is 
less because our profit and selling expenses 
are less—and these are the only reasons, 

You may obtain these new vitalized 
RIVERSIDES in sizes for all cars at our 
retail stores,or by mail postage prepaid. 


FREE? front ittomennes 
Enter the Ward contest for the best 
slogan for these new “anti-oxidant” built 
RIVERSIDE Tires. Write for full details 
to any store listed below or ask for rules 
at any of our 550 Ward retail stores. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 











prices in our 
history! 


Examples of our Low Prices 
Effective until August 31st 


SUPER-SERVICE RIVERSIDE 
Unconditionally guaranteed for 
30,000 miles 


30x4.50 $1075 33x6.00 $1825 
SIX-PLY RIVERSIDE 
Guaranteed for 22,000 miles 
30x4.50 $§25 33x6.00 $1310 


FOUR-PLY RIVERSIDE 
Guaranteed for 18,000 miles 
29x4.40 $555 31x5.25 $975 


TRAIL BLAZER 
Guaranteed for 15,000 miles 
29x4.40$479 282x4.75 $625 
Sizes to fit all cars—Tires put on 


free at all of our retail stores. 
Prices slightly higher in Texas 











Nine Mail Order Stores and More Than 550 Retail Stores 
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(Copyright by Public Ledgar) 

Don’t let the Billy scare you. 
Climb down a rung at a time, changing 
me letter only in each step without trans- 
posing. Look elsewhere in this issue for 
the solution. 


Goats 





a ey 





ITH the automobile touring season 


| HOWTOBRAKEACAR |. 








in full swing a few suggestions on | 


the proper way of using automobile brakes 


| may be helpful to many’ of our readers, | 


| 


} 


especially to those traveling in the moun- 
tains. 

1. Let the car slow down. Many 
drivers abuse both the brakes and the 
tires by dashing up full speed until al- 


| most to the place to stop, then applying 





the brakes suddenly and stopping with a 
grand flourish and 
ing of the brakes 


a tremendous grind- 
and probably sliding 
cne or more of the wheels. Such drivers 
are fools and should not be allowed to 
drive a car. The skillful driver antici- 
pates his stops and lets his speed slow 
down so that only a light touch on the 
brakes is necessary. 


2. Apply the brakes’ gradually. 
Sudden stops often have to be made when 
there is no time to allow the car to slow 
up. Even in emergencies, however, the 
driver should train himself to push the 
hrake pedal down slowly rather than to 
jam it down suddenly, since the chances 
for skidding and for turning over are 
much less when the brakes take hold 
gradually, and the stop can often be made 
in a shorter distance. 

3. Keep the clutch in. In stopping 
at high speed it is especially important 
that the driver does not throw out his 
clutch when he applies the brakes, since 
the drag of the engine helps to slow up 
the car and also to equalize the braking 
effect and prevent skidding. This is of 
special importance on wet pavements, 
where the speed should decrease to about 
8 to 16 miles an hour before the clutch is 
kicked out. 

4. Don’t use brakes unnecessarily. 
On mountain roads the wise driver 
makes full use of the braking effect of 


his engine, and uses his brakes only for 


emergencies. Before starting down a 
long steep hill, put the car into second 
speed or even into first if very steep, 
and usually the brakes will not be needed 
at all. Many fatal accidents are caused 
by depending on the brakes and having 
them burn out when halfway down the 
long hill. 

5. Keep the brakes adjusted. With 
the modern four-wheel brakes it is 
pecially important to have the brakes in- 
spected frequently to be sure that they 
take hold evenly. It is especially danger- 
ous to have one of the front wheels lock 
before the others take hold, as this has a 
very strong tendency at high speed to 
throw the car into the right hand ditch 
or across the road in front of another 
car or into the left hand ditch. It takes 
only a short time for a mechanic to check 
the adjustment and it is time and money 
well spent. I. W. DICKERSON. 
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; and collections. 
‘ samples, 100 styles, furnished free. Write#t once. 


Solution to Billy-Goats: 1, Billy; 2,' 


Bills; 3, Bolls; 4, Bolts; 5, Boats; 6, 
Goats. 


| Biggest values; positively sell on sight. Big- 








DETROIT’S 
GREAT 
HOMELIKE 
HOTEL 


In THE VERY HEART OF DETROIT 


HE TULLER is the headquarters 

for tourists and travelers. De- 
lightfully furnished, homelike at- 
mosphere. Abundance of air and 
sunshine, large, spacious lobbies 
and lounging rooms. Famous for 
our restaurants, 


500 


ROOMS WITH BATH 


$9.50 
and up 


Hote. TULLER 


Facing Grand Circas Park | 


HAROLD A. SAGE, Manager 
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No Electricity 





It’s the amazing Crosley Icyball Refrigerator at the 
world’s lowest price—both first cost and up-keep. 
Actually makes ice from heat. Eliminates all make- 
shift methods of cooling. Safeguards health. Saves 
food. Saves money. The only practical mechanical 
refrigerator for farm homes where electricity and 
gas are not available. 


SIMPLE--NOISELESS 


Has no moving parts, requires no oiling, no servic- 
ing. Absolutely noiseless. No watching, no break- 
downs. Refrigerant never needs replenishing. Over 
0,000 in use and giving wonderful satisfaction. 
Absolutely guaranteed. Rush name and address 
for illustrated literature describing this amaz- 
ing refrigerator. 


CROSLEY ICYBALL DIVISION 
327 Arlingten St. Cincinnati, O. 


AGENTS WANTED: Any onecan 
qualify. No experience necessary, 
Write forspecial agent's offer- 
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You can earn up to $45 per week, many earn 


more, showing our Big order-pulling tailoring 
outfit of wonderful values. Introductory plan 
for getting your own suit FREE. All wool tait- 
ored suits at $19.85 and up, with fit and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Our values and outfit beat 
the world. No experience needed. We show you 
how. Write for Free Suit Offer and Big Money plan. 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO. Dept. U-223- Chicago 





Don’t let horses 
suffer... Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


For 38 years farmers have relied on Absor- 
bine, when strains and sprains threaten 
lameness. Brings quick relief to sore, 
swollen tendons and muscles. Aids healing 
of ugly gashes, sores. No blisters, no lost 
hair, no lay-ups. Famous for economy. 
$2.50 a bottle—all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Ine., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 















gest commissions paid in advance. Chance to 
earn own clothes Free. We attend to delivery 
New style outfit of large cloth 





Mead ¥» Dept. U-823 
Chicago, tll, 


> FREE Foro 
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Farm Business This Month and Next 


Hints on Buying, Selling, Financing, and Forecasting 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Ten July Business 


Reminders 


es USINESS Marketing,” says Clemson College, 

B: younger brother to Economic Producing in 

the family of Successful Farming.” And if 

both boys stay on the job, it is not likely that the fam- 
ily name will undergo any change. 

2. When taking our vacation, 
let’s visit and study the methods of 
some of the successful roadside 
markets. This method of selling 
direct to the consumer is rapidly 
increasing, and offers an opportu- 
nity to many of us to secure more 
money for our surplus farm pro- 
duce. 





3. “Parcel post marketing of 
farm products,” says Dr. Joseph 
G. Knapp, agricultural economist of N. C. State Col- 
lege, “can be profitably used under favorable conditions. 
Its limitations are due largely to the difficulty in find- 
ing sales outlets. This difficulty can be partially over- 
come by advertising. Of course, only high quality 
products could be marketed in this fashion.” 


4. Painted buildings not only look better, but last 
much longer than unpainted ones. Therefore we should 
utilize some of our spare time during the laying-by 
season to paint such buildings as may need it. This 
means money saved, which is money made. 


5. Fifty cents worth of labor and 50 cents worth of 
calcium arsenate effectively applied in time to an acre of 
weevil-infested cotton may be the means of saving $5 
to $10 worth of cotton at harvest time—a pretty good in- 
vestment to make every four or five days as long as 
necessary. 





6. By culling the hens and selling those that are not 
paying for their feed all of us may put a few extra 
dollars in our pocket. There are few (if any) farm 
flocks where there are not several to many hens that 
are not paying their way. Those not knowing how 
to do this work should see the county or home agent. 


7. Let’s inspect the cotton house. Each year many 
thousands of dollars are lost by leaving cotton piled 
in the field or putting it in leaky cotton houses. Now 
is the time to prevent this loss by providing some kind 
of place that will keep the cotton dry. Most of us 
can, by this method, ‘add from a few to many dollars 
to our income. 


8. This is a day of organization and combination, 
and we are standing in our own light if we don’t do 
all in our power to promote all kinds of farm coépera- 
tives, whether big or little. They can save us much 
money. If we think they are not being run as’ they 
should, let’s get on the inside and help straighten things 
out. Staying on the outside and knocking will not 
do any good. That is just what those who “fatten” 
on farmers want to see done. 


9. “Investigate before you ship,’ is the advice of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture to the shipper in 
the case where he does not know the reliability of the 
house to which he contemplates sending a shipment. 
Shippers are especially urged to investigate the com- 
mercial rating of consignees whose telegrams, circu- 
lars, or letters are suspected of over- quoting the mar- 
ket, and to ask their local bankers or county farm 
agents to ascertain the reliability of the commission 
house to which consignments are to be made. 


10. Here’s an auction market for produce. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Goldsboro, believing that the 
farmers of Wayne and adjoining counties would pro- 
duce more truck and vegetables if they had a daily 
market where they could dispose of these commodities 


and receive cash for them, has promoted an auction 
market for the sale of produce. This auction market 
is managed by the Wayne County Mutual Exchange. 
The thousands of packages of English peas, potatoes, 
green and wax beans, peppers, sweet corn, berries, and 
so on, are sold under the same system that the leaf 
tobacco markets operate. An expert auctioneer sells 
the produce. 


II. Save by Serke Codperatively 


UYING in quantity enables us to secure lower 

prices. The seller naturally can quote closer prices 

on large quantities. We can save when purchas- 
ing farm supplies by buying codperatively in large logs. 
Here is where organization comes in. The county farm 
bureau, if properly organized, offers a good medium 
through which to make these coodp- 
erative wholesale purchases. In many 
counties this plan has worked to de- 
cided advantage. But whatever meth- 
od is adopted, these codpera- 
tive pools on the part of 
farmers of a given commun- 
ity or section can save us 
many dollars. 


Just a few months ago we 
ran across a case in a cer- 
tai county where the farm- 
ers purchased coéperatively 
a carload of soybean seed and 
at a price that saved them 
50 cents per bushel. Prob- 
ably 50 or 75 farmers par- 
ticipated in this purchase and 
for each two bushels used $1 
was made. This same meth- é 
od should be practiced in 
purchasing all kinds of seed, 
cotton picksacks, cotton 
sheets, cotton baskets, fertilizer, and various other ma- 
terial. In those counties or communities where there 
is now no plan for making these codperative purchases. 
it would be advisable to see the county agent and ask 
him to take the lead in this matter. 


III. Converting Surplus Produce Into Cash 


N ALL likelihood it will pay those who have a sur- 
plus of food products to run an advertisement some- 


thing like the following, in the local paper: “High 
quality food products at reasonable prices :— 
Wat’ OOS. os ccianasecacadsasdecs c¥aaet BODE» OOnne 
bp ae IS Go Me er | 
Freak C88... ccccccvasnscecdccsoeBe Comte @ GOseR 
Cured country ham ............28 cents a pound 


Cabbage, corn, butterbeans, squash, and other vege- 
tables right fresh from the garden at reasonable prices. 
Drive by and supply your wants by securing our strict- 
ly fresh, high-quality produce at live-and-let-live prices.” 
By spending just a small amount of money for ad- 
vertisements similar to this, one reasonably near town 
can certainly sell a goodly amount of farm produce, 
provided quality stuff is offered at reasonable prices. 


IV. Ways to Buy Money in Tight Seasons 


Y’LLY 90 per cent of the money I make comes in 
in the fall and I am always hard up when the 
spring comes and dead broke in the summer. In 
other words, I need something to buy money with in 
the spring and summer. What can I produce to barter 
for money in these tight seasons?” 


“ce 


Three of the best commodities to buy money with 
are the products of the cow, sow, and hen. Here is 
an illustration of the value of the sow and hen fur- 
nished by J. W. McLendon, county agent cf a South 






BUSINESS WE ALL LIKE TO 
ATTEND TO 


Carolina county just across the line from the county 
in which you live :— 
“S. B. Anderson and his son Percy (a 4-H club 
member) have put up enough meat and lard from 
the pigs of three sows to supply their home needs 
for a year and have sold $241.65 worth of hogs 
this spring. Their hog sales amounted to $715 in 
1929. So it seems to us that the pigs from the 
sows might buy a few hundred dollars for you if 
you fed and fattened them in accordance with mod- 
ern practices. 
“But this is not all of Mr. McLendon’s report, 
for Mrs. Anderson received $139.41 last March, 
paying eggs for the money. A lot of South Caro- 
lina money is brought in in the spring and some 
with milk, butter, and calves and some with beef. 
A lot more is bought with fruit and vegetables in 
every month from February on to Novem- 
ber.” 

In late winter and early spring money may be 
bought with lettuce, turnips, mustard, spinach, 
kale, cabbage, carrots, radishes, etc. 


1 spring and early summer money 
may be bought with several of the 
vegetables named above and in addi- 
tion with onions, English peas, snap- 
beans, roasting ears, beets, squash, 
watermelons, cantaloupes, cucumbers, 
tomatoes, Irish potatoes, etc. 


In late summer and early fall mon- 
ey may be bought with butterbeans, cu- 
cumbers, sweet potatoes, peppers, egg- 
plants, cowpeas, and many others that 
are mentioned above. 

When it comes to fruits that are 
used for buying money, we have straw- 
toe berries in April and May, dewberries 
in May and June, blackberries from 
June to August, peaches from May 
to October, grapes from July to frost, 
and apples from June on. 

Seeds of nearly all kinds for sowing in the spring 
and early summer are always in demand, and hay and 
grain are in demand over most of the South through- 
out the year. 


Find out what your town, city, and farm neigh- 
bors are “selling” money for and prepare to “buy” their 
money with products raised on your farm. 


V. Avoid This Staggering Loss 


EW diseases of livestock cause a greater money 

loss than hog cholera, and it seems to go in waves. 

A well known veterinarian gives the following warn- 
ing in regard to controlling this costly disease :— 


“Unless a large number of hogs are vaccinated 
this summer a large percentage of them will be 
susceptible to cholera and conditions will become 
ideal for another wave of the disease.” 


In one year the actual money value of the hogs 
destroyed by this disease has gone well above the $50,- 
000,000 mark. It cannot be cured, but can be prevented 
by the preper sanitary methods and the use of serum, 
It behooves every one of us, therefore, having even 
one hog to take cuit insurance against loss from this 
disease by providing the proper sanitary conditions and 
by use of the serum. 

Many quack remedies have been sold, some ot which 
have been represented as being a sure cure and pre- 
ventive of this disease, but it is a fact that there is 
no cure and only the hog cholera serum, accompanied 
by the proper sanitary precautions, can be depended 
upon as a reliable preventive. This is one form of 
insurance that is comparatively inexpensive and which 
no hog owner should attempt to do without. 
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FARM BOARD TO HOLD COTTON GAM- 
BLERS IN LINE 


"Tite cotton buyers and cotton mills make use of 
the hedge. When they buy 100 bales of spot cot- 
ton, they then sell 100 bales of futures, and by so 
doing they save themselves from loss and forego a 
gain, so far as the fluctuating price of cotton is con- 
cerned. In order for the hedge to operate, there must 
be speculators on the other side of the future market 
to buy when the cotton merchants and mills sell. 


If there were no more speculation in the future mar- 
ket than needed to protect the legitimate purchases of 
cotton by mills and merchants by hedging and to sus- 
tain the market in the fall of the year when farmers 
sell more cotton than the mills and merchants buy, The 
Progressive Farmer would have no serious fault to find 
with the future market. But trading on the future 
market is many times in excess of the actual buying 
and selling of spot cotton. Sometimes the speculators 
run away with the market, and depress or stimulate 
prices far beyond what is justified by conditions of 
supply and demand. When that happens, the market 
needs to be taken by the collar and given a good shak- 
ing until it comes to its senses. That seems to be what 
the Farm Board, through the cotton codperatives, 
is to do. 

It is complained that the Farm Board has set out to 
drive the speculator from the cotton market. This is 
hardly true. What the Farm Board has in mind is the 
control of the speculator. The speculator can stay on 
the market if he will act reasonably. No longer will 
he be able to run hog-wild. Whenever the speculator 
is injuring the farmers’ market and depressing prices 
by pure, unadulterated gambling that is forcing the 
market entirely out of line with supply and demand, 
the Farm Board, through the cotton codperatives, will 
step in and put a stop to the thing. 


Until farmers are able by codperative effort to han- 
dle the bulk of the crop from grower to mill, there is 
a need for the cotton middleman. And the cotton mid- 
dleman will not buy cotton unless he can hedge it. So 
it is undoubtedly true that under present conditions the 
future cotton market is a necessary evil that must be 
endured until some better system can be established. 


But this does not mean that organized farmers are 
to sit at ease when the price of cotton is being de- 
pressed by excessive or ill advised future trading. 
Cotton men complain because their hedging system is 
being affected. That’s just too bad. When a cotton 
farmer plants his crop in the spring, he has no way of 
knowing what price it will bring the following fall. 
He has no hedge to protect him. He must take a 
gambler’s chance. The cotton buyer, however, has es- 
tablished a system whereby he eliminates most of the 
risk involved in buying and selling the crop. It is a 
very fine proposition for the cotton trade, and we have 
no objection to it so long as it does not hurt the farmer. 
But the cotton merchant has no right to protect him- 
self at the farmer’s expense. It is to be hoped that 
organized farmers with the support of the Farm Board 
will be able to whip the cotton gamblers in line every 
time they run wild. 


LET’S BOOST THE SWEET POTATO 


HILE the easily over-supplied present demand 
does not encourage an increased production, 


yet it can hardly be questioned that in the 
Cotton States the possibilities of the sweet potato as 
a commercial crop have hardly been scratched. Es- 
timates by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture indicate two things of tremendous significance to 
the Southern section of the sweet potato states :— 
1. The 11 states south of Virginia, producing 8? per cent 
of the nation’s sweet potato crop, furnish less than 8 per 
cent of the carlot shipments of the United States, and their 


entire sales on local market and by car shipments combined 
total only about 23 per cent of their production! 


2. The wastage by disease, rotting, freezing, and the like 
amounts to 25 per cent of the production, or something near 
17,000,000 bushels a year—an annual wastage almost exactly 
equal to the production of all other states combined! 

What a fertile field here for all the arts of conserva- 
tion, research, advertising, and salesmanship! An 
effective check should be clamped down upon our tre- 
mendous preventable losses. - Unremitting investigation 
should be kept up for the discovery of new industrial 
uses and for enlarging every kind of consumption. 

“Keeping: everlastingly at it” in advertising should by 
word, color, .and picture make millions of new cus- 
tomers or bettér customers for sweet potatoes. Every 
device of selection, grading, packing, labeling, and dis- 
playitie should be employed to capture the favor of the 
consumer. Codperative selling through local associa- 
tions and complete codperation between all the associa- 


tions should insure fairer returns through orderly mar- 
keting and prevent demoralization from glutting. 

In advocating a wider and more intensive campaign 
of salesmanship for sweet potatoes, let us keep in 
mind these facts :— 

1. The sweet potato is just about as much at home in 
Dixie as cotton is and is easier to grow and harvest. 
While we average about 100 bushels to the acre, this 
yield can be doubled or- trebled by a wide-awake 
grower. 

2. As a vegetable crop, the sweet potato ranks second 
in the United States. Only the Irish potato stands 
ahead of it. 


3. The sweet potato is an energy producing food. 
With the lone exception of corn, it will produce more 
human food per acre than any other crop common to 
our farms. 

4. The big stumblingblock in the way of the sweet 
potato as a money crop is our lack of skill in market- 
ing’ and salesmanship. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in a bulletin on the subject says :— 

“With a general reputation for poor grading, 

loose packing, unattractive containers, and im- 

proper car loadings, Southern shippers have made 

little progress in stimulating the demand for 

Southern sweet potatoes, particularly in consum- 

ing centers which do not know and appreciate 

the merits of the product.” 

Let’s change all this and go prospecting for more 
goid in our sweet potato patches. 


PUREBRED STOCK MUST PROVE THEIR 
RIGHT TO REGISTRATION 


HE Holstein-Friesian Association of America has 

adoopted a permanent breed improvement pro- 
gram that is highly commendable. 

of animals knows that 


Every breeder 
many individuals subject to 
registration are inferior. The registration of such in- 
dividuals lowers the standards of the breed and in 
some: cases is responsible for prejudice against regis- 
tered stock. 


So far, some 600 registered Holsteins have been culled 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: The 
Monthly Trend of Sweet Potato Prices 


HE crop movement season, or marketing 
year, for sweet potatoes begins with July 
and ends with the following June. The 
chart given below shows two things:— 
1. By the light line, the volume of shipments month 
by month. 
2. By the heavy line, the trend of prices from month 
to month, 


The chart does not represent any single year, but 
the average of three years, beginning with July of 
1926, 1927, and 1928. 

The figures on the left show (average) cents per 
bushel received by the producer; figures on the right 
show (average) number of carlots shipped. 


Sep Dec.| Jan. | Feb. 
is | 1510 | 5 | 15 | 15] 15 | 15 


435 


Reading the chart reveals these three facts that 
are worth remembering :— 


1, The lowest supply (in July) was followed a month 
later by the highest price, above $1.55 per bushel in 
August. 

2. The peak shipments in October were followed a 
month later by the lowest price—prices dropping to 
91.7 cents a bushel in November. 

3. From August 15 prices drop swiftly from 155.7 
cents per bushel to 91.7 cents by November 15, when 
they begin to rally, reaching $1 in January, $1.10 in 
February, $1.20 in April, and $1.30 in June. 

The business-minded 
from this chart two 


therefore will learn 


lessons :— 


grower 
important 
1, To work for an early crop that can be marketed 
when prices are at the peak. 
2. To provide curing and storing facilities that will 
enable him to hold safely through the ‘winter and sell 
at will on the climbing market from January to June. 











from purebred herds by cancelling their registration 
papers. They were below the standard setyby the asso- 
ciation and using these “poor” animals for breeding 
retarded the established policy of the association for 
making the best better. 

The program calls for separating individuals in 
herds into classes and those that by standard test fall 
below “fair” will be withdrawn from registration. There 
is no doubt that this program will result in increased 
breed production and more uniform breed type. 

We see no valid reason for restricting this forward 
step to the Holstein-Friesian breed since we believe 
it is in need of being taken by every other association 
registering animals of whatever kind. 


JULY 29-AUGUST 1 AND SOME OTHER 
DATES 


ERE are some dates we shall all wish to re- 
member. 


July 29-August 1 are dates every wide-awake 
farmer and farm woman in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia should make a note of, for on these dates the 
North Carolina Farmers’ and Farm Women’s Con- 
vention will be in session at our State College, Raleigh, 
and on the same days the annual Virginia State Farm- 
ers’ Institute will be held at V. P. I., Blacksburg, 
along with the Virginia Homemakers’ Association. 

Our tobacco farmers in all three states will wish 
to remember the dates when the markets will open in 
the various belts as follows :— 

Georgia—July 29. 

South Carolina—August 5. 

Eastern Carolina—September 2. 

Middle Belt—Secptember 23. 

Old Belt—September 30. 

Dark Virginia Belt—November 4. 


It will be observed that the Georgia and South Caro- 
lina markets open six days later than last year, the 
Eastern, Middle, and Old Belt markets one day earlier, 
and the Dark Virginia Belt eight days later. 

Along with plans for attending their state farm and 
home meetings, we hope all readers of The Progres- 
sive Farmer will resolve now to attend their state 
fairs. , These great exhibits of agricultural, livestock, 
and industrial progress are getting better each year, 
and a trip to see and study them should be a delightful 
part of the fall program of every farm family. 








Government Tobacco Grading Pleases 


HAD all of my tobacco graded last fall,” says M. 
C. Hooks of Clayton, “and I know the prices 
were more uniform than any I ever before ob- 
tained on the auction market. Sometimes last fall the 


TOBACCO FARMER LIKES buyers varied right much 
GOVERNMENT GRADING /" Prices of the same grade, 

but nothing to compare 
with the ungraded tobacco. In 1928 before we had 
government grading I sold one pile of tobacco three 
times on the Smithfield market the same day for 7, 9, 
and 17 cents. But this never happens with government 
graded tobacco. I think it would be a great help to 
the farmer if all tobacco were government graded and 
sold by grade, instead of the auction system.” 


* * x 


Dixon Wallace, manager of the Planters’ Warehouse 
at Smithfield, also gives us a warehouseman’s view of 
government grading. “After closely observing the re- 
sults on the Smithfield 
market,” he says, “we have 
many reasons for wanting 
the service next season. We like it and can recom- 
mend it for two reasons. First, having learned the 
various grades we can start each pile of tobacco more 
intelligently, after looking over the government price 
report of the previous week. Second, we find that our 
customers, generally, are better satisfied with their 
sales on government graded tobacco. -This is true be- 
cause by observing government price reports of pre- 
vious weekly sales giving averages on each grade of 
tobacco, they can quickly determine when they are 
getting fair market prices. In our opinion it will only 
be a matter of time until the majority of the tobacco 
on Smithfield market will be government graded.’ 


AND THIS WAREHOUSE- 
MAN IS ALSO PLEASED 
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What Interested Me Most in Canada 


Forests and Fires, Warm Summers, War Losses, 


St. John in New Brunswick on the eastern coast 

of Canada. I am here on a tour with a party 
of American agricultural editors, including’ several 
members of our own Progressive Farmer staff. In 
some things that I write I may 
duplicate some observations of 
their own, but if so, this should 
only serve to emphasize ideas 
and conclusions deserving special 
attention. 


We entered Canada at Toronto 
and traveled “a fur piece,’ as 
the old-timers would say, to the 
north. Then we turned east 
through Quebec to the coast 
country—Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, and to New Brunswick, where we 
now are. And the object of this letter is just to 
set down a few impressions while they are still very 
fresh in my mind. 

I 


Right to begin with, let’s get rid of the idga that 
Canada is always a cold country. Somebody once 
said that in Canada “it is nine months winter and three 
months darned cold weather,” but he was. wrong about 
the extra three months. I have always thought of Quebec, 
for example, as having been accurately described in 
Rudyard Kipling’s famous limerick :— 


Ts: letter is being written from the old city of 


CLARENCE POE 


“There was a small boy in Quebec 
Who fell into snow to his neck; 
When asked, “Are you friz?” 
He replied, “Yes, I is— 
But we don’t call this cold in Quebec!” 
That is Quebec in winter. Yet when I got off at the 
station on a June Sunday afternoon (one of my friends 
at home insists that it always gets hotter on Sundays 
than any other day), the temperature was about 90 and 
the humidity oppressive. 

It gets desperately cold in Canada in winter, but the 
short, sudden summers bring abundant heat that hur- 
ries crops to a quick maturity. It is surprising to see 
how tar advanced are many crops planted only six 
weeks ago. 

Il 

The next Canadian impression I should like to set 
down is. with regard to the immensity of the country’s 
timber resources. - Canada contains 3,600,000 square 
miles against the 3,026,789 square miles in the United 
States, but it has only about 10,000,000 people against 
some 120,000,000 in our country. Yet in Canada there 
is probably as much cleared land in proportion to popu- 
lation as in the United States. It is easy to see there- 
fore that an overwhelming proportion of Canada’s vast 
area is still in forests, and for some generations to 
come it can probably be most profitably utilized for 
the production of timber. 

Il 


As a matter of fact, it may be that this will be the 
case for centuries to come. For one of the great new 
fundamental changes in human history—and one whose 
importance is just beginning to be appreciated—is that 
the birth rate of nearly all the white races on earth is 
declining with astounding rapidity. Scientists say that 
all the trends indicate that about 1950 the population 
of the United States will become practically stationary 
at around 175,000,000 to 200,000,000, and that in most 
of Europe (as has been the case in France for a good 
many years) the birth rate is now just about enough 
to offset the death rate. 

In Canada, these last ten years the population has 
actually declined, in spite of the fact that the country 
is still for the most part a thinly settled, virgin coun- 
try,. with opportunities that in other times would have 
called forth a vast trek of pioneer immigration. “Our 
loss of population,” the Canadians tell us, “is due to 
two great causes. One is the increasing use of ma- 
chinery on the farm, so that fewer men are required 
to produce the nation’s food, and the other is the gen- 
eral world-wide drift from the farms to the cities. 
Canada has few cities, so a veritable army has gone 
across the border to work in American factories.” 


In line with the first part of this statement was a 
remark made to us by a business man yesterday. ve | 
got all out with farm life as a boy,” he said, “when I 
had to drag along behind a slow yoke of oxen, pulling 
a spring- -tooth harrow. But since that time oxen here 
have given way to horses, and now horses are giving 
way to tractors.” 

IV 

Before I get away from the subject of forests, 1 may 
note my surprise at seeing almost everywhere in the 
more heavily timbered areas the desolating evidence of 
forest fires. Upon investigation, however, I found that 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


this was not evidence of many forest fires but of the 
vast extent of the destruction whenever one forest fire 
gets out of control in that territory. In sections where 
there are many farms, the cleared land, of course, pre- 
vents fires from going many miles. In Central Canada, 
on the other hand, a forest fire may sweep across hun- 
dreds of miles—roaring like an ocean of flame and as 
irresistible as an ocean torrent in power. In now pros- 
perous Haileybury, where we stopped some days ago, 
every last house in the town was burned down a few 
years ago as a result of one of these forest fires, and 
the inhabitants only saved their lives by wading out 
neck-deep into the nearby lake and constantly wetting 
blankets to hold over their heads to save them from 
the showers of sparks and burning brands. ‘But for 
the lake,” we were assured, “the loss of life would 
have been terrific.” Just north of the town we passed 
through farms where several lives were lost, including 
a family who took refuge in a well only to be over- 
come by smoke and gas. 
Vv 

In the effort to discover and check forest fires, how- 
ever, as in numerous other ways, the invention of the 
airplane has now proved a godsend to Canada—partic- 
ularly the hydroplane which can land on water, Canada 
being full of lakes and rivers. If from a signal tower, 
a watcher catches a glimpse of smoke starting in the 
forest lands, word goes out (by radio, we presume) to 
the nearest station of fire fighters; they in turn fly 
quickly by hydroplane, land as near as they can, and 
set out to head off the fire. 

The other way in which the airplane helps Canada 
so much is in the matter of winter travel. The snows 
are so deep that it is impossible to keep open any but 
the more important highways (as one friend said to us, 
“We shut up our automobiles from Christmas to 
Easter”) and all land travel must be done slowly by 
sleigh. With the airplane, however, travel high over 
the vast stretches of a snow covered earth is easy, and 
airplanes are much used for business travel and for 
carrying mail. 

VI 

Another modern invention which has naturally meant 
much to Canada is the radio. In the colder parts, par- 
ticularly where it is nine months winter, and there is 
so little warm weather that most farmhouses are built 
without porches, what a relief it is to the families shut 
in most of the year by ice and snow to hear music by 
the great orchestras of the world, songs by the great 
singers, speeches by famous statesmen, skits by great 
humorists and entertainers! 

In the campaign between Hoover and Al Smith, the 
Canadians (by radio) seem to have kept up with the 
speeches almost as well as the Americans, and away up 
near James Bay and the Moose River I was surprised 
to hear that Southern radio stations were easily heard! 
So radio becomes not only an agency of recreation but 
a mighty. factor in international relations. 


Vil 

The sight of so many two-story farmhouses without 
porches or verandas was especially strange to Southern 
eyes, and perhaps the fact that people must be indoors 
so much explains the rather large number of tubercular 
cases. Another reason is that the disease is. developing 
among numerous ex-soldiers who were gassed during 
the World War. “Many a man who thought that this 
hellish device of modern warfare had left him with no 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “WHO KNOWS A MOUNTAIN?” 


T THIS time of year. when the mountains 
call so many of us, these lines are worth 
reading and storing in one’s memory:— 


Who knows a mountain? 
One who has gone 

To worship its beauty 

In the dawn; 

One who has slept 

On its breast at night; 
One who has measured 
His strength to its height; 


One who has followed 
Its longest trail, 
And laughed in the face 
Of its fiercest gale; 
©ne who has scaled its peaks, 
And has trod 
Its cloud-swept summits 
Alone with God. 
—Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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and Southern Songs 


permanent handicap,” we were told, “now finds him- 
self, years after the Armistice, unable to fight off 
longer the great white plague. The injured tissue of 
the lungs, all too often, becomes soon or late the 
breeding place for the germs.” 


Vill 

The World War certainly left its mark on Canada. 
In almost every town or hamlet there is a monument 
to the memory of the dead from that vicinity and often 
with a long list of their names. In the first agricul- 
tural college we visited—at Guelph—we saw the names 
of 110 graduates of that not very large institution who 
made the supreme sacrifice—and this is only typical of 
the losses every section of Canada sustained. Just last 
night I asked the mayor of the city we were in, “Was 
the death rate high among the troops from this vicin- 
ity?” and I was not surprised to hear the answer, 
“Yes,” followed by a pause, “My own son was among 
the dead; he enlisted when he was only seventeen.” 


A large part of Canada’s loss of population these 
last ten years is due to the fact that the war took so 
many young men right at the time when they would 
otherwise have reared families to offset the natural 
death rate among the older people. We even found 
evidences of a good deal of bitterness toward President 
Wilson because he was so slow in bringing the United 
States into the war. 

1X 


Last of all in this collection of notes, let me mention 
the surprising popularity up here of Southern songs. 
At a banquet given us in Halifax, day before yester- 
day, the band played and the people sang perhaps even 
better than an average Southern band and audience 
would have done, “Suwanee River,” “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” “Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,” 
and “Carry Me Back to Old Virginia,” while the whole 
audience—Southerners, Northerners, and Canadians, 
thrilled and cheered as the stirring strains of “Dixie,” 
summoned vague visionings of— 


“...old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 


And as we left the hotel in Halifax the strains of 
another and later Southern melody floated on the eve- 
ning air—‘Mighty Lak a Rose,” by Georgia’s beloved 
singer, Frank L. Stanton. 


What was it David wrote long ago about “singing 
the songs of Zion in a strange land”? Certainly, the 
music of one’s homeland never sounds better than 
when heard under such circumstances. And these old 
ante-bellum Southern melodies, and a few later South- 
ern songs such as the one just mentioned, are perhaps 
the best ambassadors the people of the South have sent 
to foreign lands. Among our own people they should 
be appreciated more and every Southern farm family 
should be familiar with their words and music. 


Editor’s Note.—A second installment of Dr. Poe’s Cana- 
dian impressions will appear next week. 


Lhe Ministry of Reauty 


Canadian Lilacs Vs. Southern Crape Myrtles 


WAS old Professor Massey, we believe, who 
called the crape myrtle “the lilac of the South.” 
Or we might revise the simile and say that the 
lilac is the crape myrtle of Canada. But where the 
Canadians have one lilac we ought to have ten crape 
myrtles, for in this respect we have a great advantage 
over our Canadian friends. Their lilacs bloom early 
and are soon gone—gone before the heat of midsum- 
mer comes. The crape myrtle, on the other hand, not 
only blooms three to five times as long as the lilacs, 
but begins blossoming when all spring flowers have 
quit, and then keeps on blooming till nearly frost. 

We say again, that if Canada or New England had 
a national monopoly of such a shrub, it would long 
ago have made itself famous as “The Land of the 
Crape Myrtle” and the South should resolve to attain 
similar distinction. Why not look out for crape myr- 
tles as you travel and resolve to set out more on your 
own place next fall or spring? 


AThought for the Week 


VERYONE ought to cultivate a hobby. I do not 

mean collecting walking sticks or postage stamps, 

but some subject outside the work by which we 
earn our living, in which we can take a keen interest 
for its own sake. It makes life as a whole worth more , 
to us, and opens avenues which enlarge our minds.— } 
Dean W. R. Inge. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


“Getting the Goods” on Dairy Herd 


Only by Keeping Accurate Records Can the Dairyman Know Where He Stands 


produce a satisfactory profit. In a general way, 

we can say that approximately one-third of the 
cows kept do not carry production blood to the extent 
that they can be made really profitable under any 
practical system of feeding. There 
is another third which, under the 
present methods of feeding, scarce- 
ly more than break even. Under 
an economic system of feeding, 
this third could be 


"Te average cow is far too low in production to 


By L. A. HIGGINS 


Extension Dairy Specialist, Mississippi 


above, the records supply a store of general, but essen- 
tial, information which cannot be had elsewhere. Rec- 
ords increase the interest of the owner in the herd and 
keep the milkers ‘fon their toes.” 


There are two ways of getting these records. They 
are, by each dairy farmer keeping the records himself, 


Diseases, by Dr. William W. Billings, is one of the 
best things of the kind we have seen. It discusses in 
considerable detail, and yet in a non-technical manner, 
the proper care of these dumb friends of ours. The 
discussion is divided into five parts, taking up sepa- 
rately and independently the diseases of — 
1. Cattle. 3. Sheep. a 
2. Horses. 4. Swine. 
The book is not intended to take the place of the 
services of a veterinarian, but to so advise the live- 
stock owner that he will be familiar 


Poultry. 





made_ reasonably 
profitable. By ju- 
diciously feeding 
mee the remaining third, 
L. A. HIGGINS the income above 

cost of feed could 
be increased three times over what is 
now being returned. 


If the above statements are facts— 
and they are general facts—there is 
now a serious need for culling out the 
bottom third of the cows being kept so 
that more feed and better care may be 
expended on the real profit making 
cows. At no time is there any real 
reason for us to work to support low 
producing, unprofitable cows. With the 
present low price of dairy products, 
there is all the more reason why such 
cows should go to the butcher. 

Which are the low producing, un- 
profitable cows? Who knows _ just 
which cows in his herd are unprofit- 
able and who knows just how profit- 











Sg 


with these different diseases and there- 
fore better able to prevent them. There 
i | is a real need on every farm for just 

: such information. A copy of the book 
may be had from the publishers, The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., for $3.50, 


INCREASING PROFITS 


IGURES bear out the statement 

that “As the production of a cow 

is doubled, profits increase three 
times; as production is trebled, profits 
increase six times.” 








"A STANDARD FARM PAPER | 
SAYS— 


L 4 
Who Deserves Sympathy—Boot- 
legger or Law Officer ? 


ANY of the big newspapers give 
a distorted picture of the pro- 











able is any cow in his herd? Only the 
dairy herd owner who is keeping indi- 
vidual cow feed and production records 
can answer this question. Do we love 
working for cows so well that we are 
willing to continue to work for cows of 
low production and to guess that they 
are making us a profit? 

How do we know when we are feed- 
ing the cows économically, according 
to their ability to produce? When rec- 
ords are kept, a balanced grain ration may be fed ac- 
cording to the productive ability of the cow, based on 
the quantity and quality of the grazing or other rough- 
age available. Hence again the importance of records. 
We know the good cow is being fed economically on 
roughage when she has access to an abundance of good 
grazing in the summer, and to all the home-grown 
legume hay and to silage during the winter season. 
Without the records it becomes necessary to guess on 
the feeds. 


It is to be taken for granted that every dairy farmer 
wants to continuously build up a better herd. How 
does he know when he is accomplishing this worthy 
desire? Only when he is keeping the feed and produc- 
tion records year after year on each cow in the herd. 
For, not only do these records guide him in feeding 
correctly and in culling out the low producers, but the 
records are an excellent guide in selecting the most 
desirable heifers to keep and in determining the value 
of the bulls being used. Even some purebred bulls 
breed down instead of up. In addition to all of the 


pen. Native 


lumber, cut from railroad ties, 


HERE IS A SAFE BULL PEN 


A bull pen that makes the handling of animals safe and convenient can be built at small 
cost by following the specifications furnished by the Missouri College of Agriculture, says 
John Jack of Dent County, who built the pen illustrated here. 
for this pen was only $3.80, of which $2.80 was for sawing and $1 for hardware. 

This pen is 48x56 feet and 6% feet high. 


or by joining a dairy herd improvement association 
and codperating with other progressive dairy farmers 
in employing a man to keep the records on all herds 
in the association. 

To succeed, such an association needs real stickers 
who want to know the real facts about their cows. It 
does not need joiners who are just milking cows with- 
out knowing any good reason why they are milking. 
All interested dairymen should talk this over with their 
county agent. In becoming a member of a dairy herd 
improvement association, a dairy farmer is certainly 
associating himself with a very select group as only 
the best dairymen in a community belong to these 
associations. 


HOW TO PREVENT ANIMAL DISEASES 


HOUSANDS of animals die each year for the 
lack of intelligent care when sick. As with folks, 
the prevention of disease is usually easier than 
curing. A new book entitled Livestock and Poultry 





The total cost for materials 


¢ It is built from 1x6 inch native boards, 8 feet 
long, and securely nailed to 4x6 inch posts set in the ground about 20 inches deep. The 
breeding chute is 4x8 feet and 6% feet high, with solid sides, and is built on the inside of the 
was used throughout the construction. The 
work of building was all done in one day by the men composing the bull block that uses the pen. 

The plans for this pen can be secured from the Missouri College of Agriculture at Colum- 
bia, Missouri, for 40 cents to pay cost of blue print and mailing. 


hibition situation. They devote 
columns of space to express their grief 
and horror when a rum runner is killed 
by a government officer, 
though in most such cases 
the government officer is 
acting strictly in line of 
duty, and often kills in- 
stead of getting killed 
simply because he is a little quicker on 
the trigger. The same newspapers 
give only an inch or so space to the 
killing of an officer by a bootlegger. 

This plain distortion of news gives the public an er- 
roneous impression of the whole situation. Rum run- 
ners and bootleggers are desperate and lawless men. 
They are not interested in “personal liberty.” They 
are interested only in money, and stop at nothing to 
get it. Murder is an everyday business with them. 
They smuggle in narcotics and aliens as well as liquor. 
The bootleggers do not limit their activities to liquor, 
either, but deal in bombing, murder, extortion, and 
white slavery along with it. 

The liquor traffic has always been a lawless business. 
Long before prohibition the saloon interests violated’ 
whatever laws there were, and were the center of or- 
ganized crime. The public revolted against these con- 
ditions long ago, and long before the days of the 18th 
Amendment the greater part of the country was legally 
dry. The result of more than a generation of increas- 
ing restriction of the liquor traffic is seen in happier 
homes and greater prosperity than can be found any- 
where else in the world. Why should we abandon that 
in the interest of the outlaws who seek to make profits 
from the misery of others?—Prairie Farmer, Chicago. 








Here’s How— 


To Find How Much Hay You Have 





HERES 5a 
GUESSING 

























AN MAKE SURE. 








lo AMOUNT oF HAY IN MOW: 
LENGTH IN YARDS X HEIGHT XK WIDTH. 
DIVIDE BY \5S IF WELL PACKED, 
OR BY \8 IF RATHER LOOSE. 





BERT, \S 1GoTiIT FIGGERED 
THESE HERE ! OUT AT LAST, FERO! 
TOADS TOOLS OR GUESSIN'S TOO RISKY. —\T COMES To 
MUSHROOMS! “(ov BETTER EAT ONE 432 TONS 










THAT CONT MEAN 
NOTHIN Now- 1 
JUST THROWED DOWN 
A FORK FULL O HAY 
TO TH WOSSES. 








OH, SONOU JUST 
CAME OVER TH’ 
STACK HEY? — 
HOW FAR WAS 
1T FROM THE 
OTHER SIOE? 















@ AMOUNT OF HAY IN STACK: 


DISTANCE FROM GROUND ON 
ONE SIDE OVER TOP OF STACK 
“TO GROUND ON OTHER SIDE (IN 
FEET)X WIDTH KX LENGTH —— 


\OIONT STOP T' 
MEASURE- BUT TWO 
FEET MULTIPLIED BY 
HALF A TON OG MULE 
SEEMS T'GIVE THE 
RIGHT DISTANCE 


0255 iF stack is Low Y 
POINTED OR BY. IF IT 


1S HIGH AND MORE NEARLY 
FLAT ON TOP ~~ w Ww 























WOOSTER, \ 
FEEL IT IS OOR 
DUTY T FIND 
OUT ROW MUCH 
WAY THEY IS 










WEAW- THEN 

Go TO A ROCK 
SHOP AN FIND 

IN ONDER 

SCARE- CROW, 


out How MUCH 
PAY 1S IN THEM 
3 OL CLOTHES 
we 
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| TIMELY HINTS FOR COTTON 
FARMERS 


By B. L. MOSS 
La J 
I. Let’s Poison the Weevils 
EXPECT to poison rather extensive- 
if and feel that the use of poison is 
one of our best means of insuring a fair 
crop on late cotton, in case weevils get 
bad. Poisoning three 
or four times will 
cost $3 to $5 per 
acre, including labor 
and depreciation on 
machinery; but, par- 
ticularly on late cot- 
ton, the use of poi- 
son may mean the 
difference between a 
fair crop and almost 
failure. 


Yet probably not more than one farmer 
in ten will use poison, and of these, many 
will not use it effectively. If we use 
poison, we ‘should be sure that the job 
is done right; otherwise, it should not 
be undertaken at all, for it will mean 
money thrown away. This year I shall 
use the two-row saddle gun for rough, 
stump areas recently brought into culti- 
vation; but for my main open fields I 
shall use power dusters, drawn by mules, 
and the dusting machinery driven by a 
gasoline engine. One of these machines 
will poison some 60 acres a day and can 
cover some 250 acres a season. I have 
no use for the small hand duster. It cov- 
ers too little ground, is too laborious to 
operate, and I doubt if it applies the poi- 
son as efficiently and effectively as the 
larger machines. 


II. When Shall We Lay By? 


HEN we remember the primary 

aim of all cultivation, namely, the 
destruction of grass and weeds, when to 
lay by cotton, or how late it should be 
cultivated, should be matters! not difficult 
to determine. 

The tribute farmers must pay to these 
pests of the cultivated fields is well nigh 
incalculable. Germinating along with 
our planted seeds, they harass us through 
the growing season, taking their toll of 
moisture and plant food, often seriously 
cutting yields, and then making count- 
less millions of seeds to reinfest the fields 
and start anew the next year the age-old 
battle. How to control them economi- 
cally and effectively is always one of 
the farmer’s big problems. 

Summed up, cultivation should con- 
tinue so long as it is necessary to hold 
grass and weeds in subjection and keep 
them from making seed to reinfest the 
fields the next year. When this time is 
varies with different crops, with different 
seasons, and on different soils. With corn, 
for instance, it is practically impossible 
to keep noxious grasses and weeds from 
maturing their seeds, because in this lati- 
tude the corn crop usually matures and 
the stalks die long before the growing 
season ends, giving the weed pests prac- 
tically free sway. With cotton, how- 
ever, provided rows. are fairly close and 
the plants are properly spaced in the 
rows, there comes a time, and this fairly 
early in the season, when the crops so 
shade the ground that foreign growths 
have little chance to germinate, grow, 
and mature seeds. When this time comes, 
it is time to lay by cotton. 


III. Why Not Let Geese Hoe Cotton 
For Us? 


hee CONCLUSION, I cannot resist say- 

ing a word for the lowly goose for cul- 
tivating and eradicating crab grass, John- 
son grass, and Bermuda. With over 600 
head of geese on my different fields this 
season, we are finding them very valuable 
indeed. Crab, Johnson and Bermuda grasses 
have called forth rivers of sweat and 
countless millions of tired arms and ach- 
ing backs, but ggese can largely put these 











B. L. MOSS 





troubles behind us. A goose per acre, 
under ordinary conditions, and two per 
acre where grasses are bad, will do the job. 


| THREE BERRY QUESTIONS | 








ILL the wild strawberries so 

common about here cross with 
cultivated kinds? Klondike plants set 
four years ago are becoming more and 
more like the wild.” Evidence of cross- 
ing between varieties of strawberries is 
confined to plants grown from seed only. 
Crossed varieties grow from seed that 
have been planted from cross-pollinated 
fruit. The trouble with your berries is 
lack of care. They have become old and 
crowded and the fruit dwarfed and in- 
ferior. Make a new planting each year. 
Write the United States Department of 


Farmers’ Bulletin 1026. It will be sent 
you free on request and gives full in- 
formation on strawberry culture. 

2. Strawberries Must Be Rotated 


“Can strawberries be continuously 
grown on the same land if the plants are 
plowed up after gathering the second 
crop, sowed to a summer legume, and 
new plants set the next spring?” 
by no means a good plan to follow such a 
plan since diseases and insects will soon 
take possession. Two or three years 
should elapse before strawberries are 
planted again. Spring set strawberries 
will not make a good crop until the fol- 
lowing spring. Set home-grown plants 
in June or July for a good crop the fol- 
lowing spring. Keep field well cultivated 
through the summer and fertilize in Au- 
gust, using 500 or 1,000 pounds of a fer- 


It is 
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8 per cent each of phosphoric acid and 
potash. - 
3. Pinch Back the Berry Shoots 
“What ought I to do to my growing 
blackberry and raspberry shoots to make 


more fruit next year?” When the new 
blackberry and raspberry canes or shoots 
are three or more feet high, pinch them 
back to 18 to 24 inches. This makes them 
branch more and increases the fruit bear- 
ing area of the vines for next year’s crop. 
A thick mulch of forest leaves applied 
before the berries ripen will make better 
berries this year and more and better 
berries next year with less labor to keep 
the patch free from weeds. Before put- 
ting the mulch on, feed the plants a ration 
of 400 to 500 pounds per acre of a fer- 
tilizer analyzing 3 to 5 per cent nitrogen 
and 8 to 10 per cent each of phosphoric 








Agriculture, Washington, D. C., -for  tilizer containing 4 per cent nitrogen and acid and potash. 
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No. 339, Price $143 


sees mother at her best 


4 beer was atime when a smudged 
reddened face, wilted locks and 
roughened hands were taken for 
gtanted in the kitchen. But with this 
new labor-saving oil range to help 
her, any woman can be as dainty 
and well-groomed when she cooks 
as when she entertains. 


Thesnow-white Perfection illustrated 
is finished in shining porcelain. The 


Beautiful Ranges $5750 to $143* 


New models include beautiful ranges in great variety, 
from $57.50 to $143. Perfection’s handsome new 
stoves for separate ovens, at $7.25 to $85, complete 
the choice of sizes and styles. 


$18 Down These ranges may be bought on the 
new Perfection Purchase Plan, with a small down 
payment and easy terms. For instance, the white range 
shown above, priced at $143, will be placed in your 






kitchen for $18 down... with 
payment of the balance divided 
over a period of thirteen months. 
SA Dealers displaying this sign offer 
you free trial and easy terms on 


any Perfection, and accept your old 
stove in trade. 





oven is porcelain-lined, and fitted 
with a dependable heat indicator. 
Five Giant Superfex burners, one 
a Big Giant, furnish swift clean heat. 


You can have the same range with 
Giant Puritan short-drum burners, for 
close-up flame, if you wish. There’s 
achoice of color, too: white, as shown, 
or white with trim of cherry red, 
golden sand, sea blue or apple green. 





No.87 — New four-burner range, 
finished in silver-gray porcelain 
and Perfectolac with satin-black. 
Built-in oven. Heat indicator. 
Long-chimney burners... %57.50 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Obio + In Canada, General Steel Wares, Ltd., Torente 
*® Small financing charge on deferred payments. 


PERFECTION 





Oil Burning 
Ra nN g es 
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The Progr essive Farmer 


Sam Johnson’s Weekly Farm Lesson 


How Watermelons Get Their 


T WAS in the cool of the evening 

—Sunday evening. Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Johnson had stolen off from the children 
and strolled down to the early water- 
melon patch. The mockingbirds were 
singing and the thrushes were helping 
them out. 

“Look at that gourd vine, Sam!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Johnson. “What’s it doing 
there growing in that hill of melons? 


? 


Go yank it out right now! 

That is the way Sam Johnson reported 
the incident as he breezed into the office 
the other day with a lot of watermelon 
questions. 

I 

“What I want to know, and what Sallie 
wants to know,” Sam continued, “is why 
a gourd vine and a watermelon vine 
growing in the same hill and feeding out 
of the same plate filled with the same vit- 
tles make fruits that are so different. An- 
other thing we want to know is how the 
watermelon gets its water, and sweetenin’ 
and flavor, while the gourd gets—gee 
whillikins, think of eating a gourd!” 

“Well, Sam,” we replied, “let’s start 
with the question about where water- 
melons get their water. They get it out 
of the ground where the rain is stored.” 


“Is it already sweetened and flavored 
when they get it—like our sugar, bread, 
and the like?” 

“No: the sugar, bread, and flour and 
other plant products and essences are 
manufactured in the leaves of the plants 
that produce them. This applies to water- 
melons too. The water, or sap, that is 
taken up by the rootlets of the water- 
melon vine has dissolved in it all the 
mineral elements that plants need. It is 
pumped to the leaves where it is ‘boiled 
down,’ so to speak—the excess of water 
is evaporated into the air. The warmth 
of the sun and the chlorophyll or green 
matter of the leaves go to work and by 
some vital process prepare the plant food, 
phosphorus, potassium, calcium, nitrogen, 
sulphur, oxygen, starches, sugars, oils, 
etc. The carbon enters the leaves in the 
form of a gas—carbon dioxide. This gas 
gets in through the stomata or breathing 
pores of the leaves. In the leaves the 
carbon is separated from the oxygen and 
goes back into the air. The carbon then 
enters into the structure of the plant— 
root, stem, bark, leaves, flowers, and 
fruit. 





“Associated with these chemical changes 
that take place in the leaves (leaves are 
in a sense the stomach of plants) is the 
formation of the characteristic properties 
of different plants—flavors that give taste 
and odors and nutritive value. Thus the 
sugars, starches, proteins, minerals, and 
all the materials that make plants are 
‘manufactured’ in plants, each plant pro- 
ducing the plant foods it likes, must have, 
and thrives upon.” 

“You mean to say that gourds and 
watermelons make their plant food from 
the same—the same elements that come 
from the ground and from the air?” 

“They do, Sam, and by doing so they 
become marvelous chemical laboratories, 
each making from crude materials and in 
their own crucibles all the products they 
need for food, growth, and reproduction. 
The watermelon ‘produces the most de- 
lightful fragrance and taste in its juices 
while the gourd—did you ever smell or 
taste a green gourd?” 

“T did once when I was a boy. It’s 
worse than quinine or ipecac. I can al- 
most taste it now.” (Sam looked for the 
spittoon!) “I don’t like to think about 
green gourds. A watermelon vine has 
got more sense than a gourd vine!” 


“Each group of plants produces its pe- 
culiar substances. Potatoes are rich in 





Water and 


starch as are all bread- Le gl grains. 
Peppers may be ‘sweet’ or ‘hot’, tomatoes 
are acid, grapes and pen either acid or 
sweet, onions, garlic, leeks, and chives in 
2 class all to themselves due to a volatile 
cil that they contain, and—” 

“T never before thought about how easy 
it is to tell the differences between the 
plants that we eat even with your eyes 
closed—you can tell the difference by 
taste and smell.” 

“Yes, the watermelon manufactures its 
own flavor and aroma and the same is 
true of cantaloupes, peaches, bananas, 
plums, pine, persimmons, pears, Jerusalem 
oak, bitterweed, quinine, chestnut—in fact 
every plant that grows. Even turnip 
greens, mustard, spinach, and all the big 


SAID SAM JOHNSON— 


“Laying all jokes aside, I’ve got an idea.” 
6 
idea 
son in farm science last week. 
“How 


family of ‘greens’ have their character- 
istic: or family taste and flavor. As I 
name certain common kinds simply think 
of the differences in their taste and smell: 
asparagus, cabbage, carrot, celery, cucum- 
ber, eggplant, horseradish, okra, parsnip, 
radish, salsify, squash—do any of these 
taste or smell alike?” 

“Nary a one of ’em,. I like ’em all ex- 
cept horseradish and could almost taste 
each one as you named ’em—TI believe I 
did smell onions when you called ’em out. 
You didn’t eat ’em for dinner today, did 
you?” 

This question was Sam’s own signal 
for a laugh and a laugh of such volume 
and tone that it is a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of Sam’s—just as smell is a 
distinguishing characteristic of onions and 
rosin of the pine tree. 

“Onions have medicinal qualities, Sam, 
and are good for the complexion.” 

“T don’t blame ’em a bit and admire 
their strength. Garlic is a good medi- 
cine, too. The doctor gave it to two 
of my boys when they had worms, I was 
glad it was summer time so they could 
play outdoors. The remedy was almost 
as bad on the rest of us as it was on 
the worms.” 





IV 
“Plants have many 
of them. Were it not for plants there 


would be no life in the world. They are 
the most useful and necessary creations 





Mr. Johnson’s 
furnished the subject of his highly interesting les- 
See editorial page (page 4), 
a Farmer May Become a Plant Breeder. 


Sweetenin’ 


for man and beast. They or their prod- 
ucts have an unlimited range of compo- 
sition and usefulness. They supply near- 
ly every physical need of mankind. On 
the other hand, their product may be nar- 
cotic, stimulant, intoxicating, poisonous, 
or even produée insanity. Every species 
and every variety differs from every other 
plant. Some kinds are harmful and even 
deadly poisonous, others attack from the 
outside like poison oak. The war against 
weeds costs more than all the armies of 
the world.” 


“Oh shucks! Why talk about bad 
plants. I don’t like to think of them in 
connection with that fine live-at-home 


garden Sallie and I have. Let’s think 
about strawberries, dewberries, raspber- 
ries, peaches, grapes, figs, 


and cantaloupes !” 


“Why leave watermelons 
out ?” 

“Who’s leaving water- 
melons out? What’s the 
subject up for discussion? 
Watermelons is what we 
started with and I wish we 
could have ’em to cut every 
day in the year. Until the 
last one is cut next fall, I, 
for one, will be overflow- 
ing with joy and watermel- 
ons.” 


‘SUMMER POULTRY| 
| SANITATION | 


| By BESSIE M. HODSDEN | 
| Asst. 
| 
| 





Poultry Husband- | 
man, Va. Extension Service | 
J 





MONG the most im- 

portant factors hav- 
ing ta do with the success 
or failure of the poultry 
enterprise is that of poul- 
try hygiene and sanitation. 
There are several opera- 
tions which should be thor- 
oughly and regularly per- 
formed in the general care 
of the poultry house. These 
are the main factors in 
Maintaining a clean house. 


Clean House and Surroundings.— 


Remove the droppings frequently. They 
should not remain on dropping boards 
or floor longer than one week. Daily 


cleaning of the dropping board is bet- 
ter and takes very little time each morn- 
ing. Use a square shovel or a regular 
dropping board scraper. Clean all cor- 
ners and do a thorough job. 

After boards have been cleaned, scat- 
ter an. absorbent such as superphosphate, 
land plaster, road dust, or coal ashes. 
Lime and wood ashes liberate the ammo- 
nia and injure the quality of the manure, 
which is excellent for the garden. Where 
litter is used on the floor, it should be 
renewed as often as it gets badly broken 
and dirty. If litter is at all damp it 
should be removed at once, as damp lit- 
ter is very often a source of disease. 
The nesting material should be renewed 
frequently. A bare nest often results 
in broken eggs. A good, general clean- 
ing should be given the house twice a 
year, in the spring and fall. 


The spring cleaning prepares the house 
for the hot summer weather. At this 
time it is well to spray the interior with 
whitewash containing some good disin- 
fectant. Spray all fixtures thoroughly, 
or dip them into a tank or receptacle 
containing the disinfectant. 


War on Mites and Lice.——Most of 
us think of mites and lice as hot weather 
pests and unfortunately wait until hot 
weather comes before taking any precau- 


tion against these enemies of poultry. If 
we wait until they become so numerous 
that we are conscious of them each time 
we visit the henhouse, we greatly increase 
the labor of keeping them under con- 
trol, and our hens are reduced in weight 
and vitality, which lowers the egg pro- 
duction. Now is a good time to attack 
the mite menace. While they are pri- 
marily a hot weather problem, some .are 
present practically all the time in warm 
poultry houses. 

These little pests do not live on the 
body of the fowl, but are present in the 
cracks, crevices, nests, manure, and other 
available hiding places about the laying 
house or brooders. They usually feast 
only at night while the birds are roost- 
ing. They also prey on sitting hens, 
often causing them to leave their nests. 
An early war on mites, if thorough, will 
keep most of them in cpntrol through 
the summer. 

If the brooder house has become in- 
fested, it should be scraped out with a 
hoe or dropping board cleaner; and thor- 
oughly cleaned with boiling lye water, af- 
ter which the whole interior should be 
sprayed with some good creosote or coal 
tar spray. To rid the laying house, the 
following ‘plan should be followed: Af- 
ter the spring cleaning has been done, 
the roosts and insides of nests should 
be painted with carbolineum or some 
good coal tar disinfectant. It is claimed 
that one application of carbolineum will 
rid the house of mites for an entire 
year. Care should be exercised by the 
person applying carbolineum to avoid 
irritation to the eyes, nose, and hands. 
Carbolineum should be applied early in 
the morning in order that the roosts 
may be dry enough ior the birds at 
roosting time. 

Individual and Flock Treatment.— 
Probably the most satisfactory treatment 
of young chicks is the use of blue oint- 
ment mixed with lard or vaseline rub- 
bed on the top of the head and beneath 
the vent. The best plan, however, is to 
rid the mature fowls of lice and the 
young ones will not become infested. 
Dusting the mature fowls with sodium 
fluoride is effective but each individual 
bird has to be treated. Recently the 
Black Leaf 40 (nicotine sulphate) treat- 
ment has come into use. It has been 
found that this liquid painted on the 
roosts about an hour before the fowls 
go to roost gives off fumes that kill the 
lice without injuring the fowls. This 
method is much easier and has proved 
very satisfactory. The treatment should 
be repeated in 10 days or two weeks to 
kill the ones that were in the egg stage 
at the first treatment. Clean, sanitary 
houses and equipment, and healthy, vig- 
orous birds are big factors in profitable 
poultry raising. 


| HOW TO GET RID OF ANTS | 
“¥T LOOKS as if the ants will take my 


place. They are outdoors and in. 
How shall I get clear of the things?” 


To get rid of ants by destroying them 
in their nests, punch a hole into the nest 
and pour in a tablespoonful of disulphide 
of carbon. Small nests may be killed by 
pouring a kettleful of boiling water in. 

If nests cannot be found, get half a 
dozen small sponges, soak them with 
sweetened water, and place near their runs 
or where they are objectionable. Take up 
the sponges at intervals, drop them in 
boiling water, prepare, and treat again. 

If there is no danger in using poison, 
then dissolve half a pound of sugar in a 
pint of water and add 60 grains of arse- 
nate of soda. The further addition of a 
tablespoonful of honey will make the bait 
more attractive. Soak sponges with the 
mixture and place them where ants are 
troublesome. Repeat after dropping the 
sponges in boiling water and preparing 
again. 
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Is your car a 
FISHER BODY CAR? 
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self of Fisher Body quality. 4 Quality of 


advanced design, quality of wood-and-steel 


construction, quality of finest craftsmanship 
_ and material—quality is the one and absolute 
' rule in every Fisher process and particular. 
€ The result is that every Fisher Body car, 
in any field of price, unquestionably repre- 


sents extra value and more for your money. 


(The emblem, “Body by 


Check these points 
for extra body value in the car 
you are considering 


Wood-and-Steel Construction—Fisher Bodies are con- 
YY structed of selected seasoned hardwood, reinforced with power- 

ful braces of malleable iron, drop-forged steel and pressed steel. 
This type of construction provides utmost strength and resilience, 
and is freer from rumbles, rattles, and other body noises. 


Roof Construction — Fisher Body roofs are of strongest 

type construction; namely, the Fisher bow-and-slat type. 

The bows are cut to form—not steam bent—consequently 
retain their shape permanently. Specially notable is the steel roof- 
rail panel, which strengthens the roof materially and adds to the 
beauty of the car. 


Clear Vision and Safety—Every Fisher Body is equipped 
throughout with the highest quality genuine plate glass, 
affording clear and undistorted vision. The non-glare feature 
of the Fisher Vision and Ventilating Windshield is the latest im- 
portant Fisher contribution to driving 

safety and car beauty. 





Fisher,’? and the emblems 
of General Motors cars also 
shown here, are the well- 
known symbols of a quality 


ma 
oe 
iu 


obtainable only in General 
» Motors cars—the only cars 


equipped with Body by Fisher. 































Durable, Rich Upholstery— 

All upholstery fabrics in Body by 

Fisher are much costlier than that 
accepted for ordinary body construction. 
They are extra fine in quality, and thor- 
oughly tested to resist fading and wear. 
Fisher cushions and backs are designed 
with special care for riding and driving ease 
and for long-lasting durability. Form- 
fitting cushions over deep, resilient 
springs fit the contours of the human body 
providing maximum passenger comfort. 


These are only a few of the many 
extra value features of Body by Fisher. 
All told, the special and exclusive advan- 
tages of Fisher Body assure much more 
value from every standpoint in the Fisher 
Body car. 
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More vigor her spoonful ... GRAPE-NUTS 


N every one of us, two sides of our nature 
I are struggling for supremacy. ‘‘Let’s 
lick the world,’ says one side. “‘Sit down,”’ 
says the other, ‘‘you can lick the world to- 
morrow.’ 

To play hard and work hard—to greet 
each hour with zest and draw from it the ut- 
most pleasure and profit—that’s living! And 
that’s what we want most. Vigor, energy 
to make life every day a glorious adventure. 

Why don’t we always have this vigor, 
and energy? What happens to us when we 
can't “‘get up steam’’—when we haven't 
even enough initiative and enthusiasm to 
grasp the pleasures we long to enjoy? Look 

















GRAPE-NUTS MAKES THE SMALL BREAKFAST SAFE 

A single serving of Grape-Nuts with cream 
provides more varied nourishment than many a 
hearty meal. Add Grape-Nuts to your breakfast. 


for an answer in the food you eat. For food, day 
by day, must rebuild the body and recharge 
it with vital energy. And only the right 
kind of food can do the right kind of job! 

If you want all-around health, exuberant 
energy and vitality, see to it that your food, 
every day, gives you all the building, ener- 
gizing elements your body needs. 

There is one food long known for the con- 
tribution it makes to building and fueling 
the body—a food which gives us a tremend- 
ous amount of energy in proportion to the 
amount eaten. This food is Grape-Nuts— 
purposely designed to give you the nourish- 
ment that produces healthful vigor, buoy- 
ant energy—and to give it to you in a form 
that is temptingly delicious. 

Grape-Nuts is made of choice wheat and 
malted barley. It is abundant in dextrins, 
maltose and other carbohydrates, which are 
the chief producers of energy. 


In addition Grape-Nuts provides vital 
elements often lacking in the modern diet 
iron for the blood; phosphorus for teeth and 
bones; proteins for muscle and body-build- 
ing; and the essential vitamin-B, a builder 
of appetite. 





And Grape-Nuts invites eating. Its golden- 
brown kernels, tinged with purest malt 
sugar, are crisp and crunchy. Not only does 
this crispness add to deliciousness—it also 
encourages thorough chewing to help bet- 
ter digestion. And also gives to teeth and 
gums the brisk exercise they need to remain 
sound and healthy. 

Start now to make breakfast build vital 
health and energy for you. Buy Grape-Nuts 
today for breakfast tomorrow! Your grocer 
sells Grape-Nuts—a Product 
of General Foods Corpora- 








tion. Or send coupon below 


for free trial offer. 
© 1930, G. F. Corp. 


‘*'There’s 


a Reason” 





Postum Company, Inc., 

’ 7-30 

Battle Creek, Mich. : 

: Please send me free, a trial package of Grape-Nuts, and two free } ts 
: booklets —‘** Happier Days from Better Breakfasts,’’ and also : ‘ 

** Civilized Teeth and How to Prevent Them.” : 


Name 





Street_ 





City State 
Fill in completely—print name and address 7 
; In Canada, address GENERAL FOODS, LIMITED, Sterling Tower, 


Toronto 2, Ontario 
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IT’S WISE TO CHOOSE A SIX 
-e--and the Chevrolet Six 


provides unusual ruggedness 
dependability and economy 





Ability to keep on running dependably ...day after day, month 
after month ... at a minimum cost per mile—that is one out- 
standing quality of Chevrolet performance. That is one reason 
why more and more buyers of low-priced cars are finding it 


wise to choose a Chevrolet Six. 


The very fact that Chevrolet is a Six means greater reliability. 
For the six-cylinder engine is, above all things, smooth! And 
six-cylinder smoothness not only assures greater comfort... 
but protects every part and unit of the car from the destructive 


effects of vibration. Engine, body and chassis all last longer as 





a result—and need fewer adjustments or repairs. 
But six-cylinder design is only one factor of Chevrolet depend- 
ability. The banjo-type rear axle, for instance, is exceptionally 


large and rugged. The heavy channel steel frame provides 


support for the body throughout its entire length. The 





The Coach, $565, f. o. b. Flint factory 


four-wheel brakes are big, powerful and durable. The beau- 
tiful Fisher bodies are built of selected hardwood-and-steel— 


the strongest, safest, most durable construction known. 


len- 

ralt And equally impressive, the new Chevrolet is just as economical 
locs as any automobile on the road today. It costs no more for 
ilso ‘ : . 
a gas—for oil—for upkeep. And on many service operations, 
ear Chevrolet’s flat-rate charges are the lowest in the industry. 
ain Near at hand—probably only a short drive away—is one of the 
10,000 authorized Chevrolet dealers. Why not visit him today 
a and see the new Chevrolet Six? Check over such features 
aie as the great 50-horsepower valve-in-head six-cylinder engine 


—the four long semi-elliptic springs and Lovejoy hydraulic 
shock absorbers—the many other modern features of extra 


value. Find out about the small down payment and easy 





terms on which you can own a Chevrolet Six. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


CHEVROLET SIX 















_—_— The Sport Roadster......... $555 Roadster or Phaeton The Sedan Delivery......... $595 
_ Me Cee. so. sie kedaaeis $565 Light Delivery Chassis....... $365 
The ae ee oa $565 s ee $520 
— The Sport Coupe........-.>: $655 ¢ capes 
ower TieOiwGalen $665 1% Ton Chassis with Cab... .$625 
Pe The Gade 22) xs sa00ke0s<o eee Roadster Delivery ..........$440 
The Special Sedan........... $725 (Pick-up box extra) 


(6 wire wheels standard) Special equipment extra Prices f.0.b. factory, Flint, Michigan 
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Timely Farm, Garden, and Poultry Facts 
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WHAT FARMERS WANT TO 
KNOW 


if 
By C. L. NEWMAN | 
Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer BD 





LEASE give heed to this request by 

the editor of this department. It is 
our rule to reply in one way or another 
to every inquiry received. But glad as 
we are to do this, it 
is impossible to write 
to those inquirers 
who do not. sign 
their name or who 
fail to give their 
postoffice address. 
Before us now is a 
letter from Taylors- 
ville, N. C., contain- 
ing a plant to be 
identified, but it is 
without the name of the writer. Other 
unsigned letters have just been received 
from Bedford and Courtland, Va., and 
Cheraw and Fountain Inn, S. C., and still 
others give no postoffice address, while the 
writers are doubtless wondering why they 
receive no reply from us. Send along 
your inquiries (we are glad to get them) 
but be sure to give your postoffice and 
sign your name. It is all right to en- 
close a stamp for reply, but we’d far 
rather an inquirer would forget the stamp 
than to omit either name or postoffice. 





Cc. L. NEWMAN 


Fertilizer for Soybeans 

“Will it pay to fertilize soybeans sow- 
ced in late June and July? What fertili- 
ger should be used and how much?” Yes, 
it will pay. Mix 200 pounds of muriate 
of potash with 800 pounds of superphos- 
phate and apply 300 to 500 pounds per 
acre. 

Corn Earworm Eats Tomatoes, Beans, 
Etc. 

“A worm that looks like the one that 
eats roasting ears ts at work on my to- 
matoes, beans, and squash. What poison 
can I use?” You may use arsenate of 
lead, calcium arsenate, or sodium fluosil- 
icate. Dilute the lead, if you use the 
dust form, with 5 pounds of lime to 1 
pound of lead. Dilute calcium arsenate 
or sodium fluosilicate with 9 parts by 
weight of lime. 

Onions for Winter 


“When should I plant sets to have 
bunching onions for next fall’s use and 
sile and when plant for early spring 
use?” Sets for fall onions should be 
planted in July and August or about three 
or four months before needed; for early 
spring use, sow seed in September and 
plant sets in October and November. 
Plant Pole Butterbeans Now 

“Is it too late to plant pole butter- 
beans if I can get them in by July 4? 
Can I grow two rows of beans on one 
row of poles?” Butterbeans require only 
S0 days for maturity, but the sooner you 
get them in, the more time they will have. 
Plant in sets of two rows two feet apart, 
leaving four or five feet between the sets 
of rows. Place-the poles between the nar- 
Tow rows and train the vines to them. 


To Keep Cut Flowers Longer 


“Several. years ago I read in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer how to keep roses, dahl- 
ias, petunias, and other cut flowers fresh 
for a longer time. Will you please print 
the instructions again?” Cut the flowers 
with a sharp knife early in the morning 
or just after a shower; dip an inch of 
the stem in boiling water for two or 
three minutes; place in a cool place and 
change water daily. It will help also to 
scald the vase each time the water is 
changed and to cut away half an inch of 
stem once each day. Scissors bruise the 
stems of flowers and should not be used. 
Use a very sharp knife and make a clean 
smooth cut. 


Wants Good Bermuda 
Better 

“T have a good Bermuda sod but it does 
not produce as much grazing as I should 
like. What can I do to improve its pro- 
duction both summer and winter?” Ap- 
ply to each acre 400 to 600 pounds of 
fertilizer used for corn in your locality 
and then disk and cross disk the Bermuda 
sod in early August and sow 5 pounds 
Augusta vetch, 2 pounds low hop clover, 
and 30 pounds of unhulled bur clover to 
the acre and harrow the seed in. Next 
February sow 15 pounds of common les- 
pedeza and 3 pounds of white Dutch clover 
seed per acre—sow on top of the ground 
when frozen and let Jack Frost harrow 
them in without injury to the vetch and 
clovers already sowed. 


(arden and ()rchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 
A DOZEN THINGS TO DO NOW. 


EVER pull a watermelon. Cut the stems, 
leaving them about an inch long. 


Sod Made 


2. Usually when tomatoes wilt there will be 
a few plants in the patch that survive. Select 
seed from some of the 
best fruits of these 
plants for planting next 
year. 


3. Cover fall Irish po- 
tato seed 5 to 7 inches 
deep, depending on the 
type of soil. In a loose, 
sandy so:l they shoull 
be covered the deepest. 

4. Sow cabbage, col- 
lard, and tomato seed 
in beds for August set- 
ting, or buy plants at 
that time to grow a late fall and early winter 
crop. 





L. A. NIVEN 


5. For caterpillars on pecans or other trees 
spray with arsenate of lead, 1 pound to 50 
gallons of water. On a small scale, or when 
not very abundant, burn with a_ kerosene- 
saturated torch tied to the end of a pole. 

6. Set celery plants this month. Put them 
5 to 7 inches apart in rows 4 feet wide. Select 
moist and very rich ground. Water thor- 
oughly and shade with newspapers or other 
material for a few days after setting. 

7. Plant all garden seed two or three times 
as deep at this time of year as in spring. 
This is necessary in order to get down in the 
moist soil and where it is cool. 

8. Don’t let summer go by without setting 
some collards. Set plants or sow seed this 
month and next. Handle in the same general 
way as cabbage and the result will be some 
very delicious greens after the first hard 
freeze comes in the winter. 


9. For the fall crop, Lookout Mountain is 
one of the best varieties of Irish potatoes. 
This variety is among the best, not because 
of its quality, but because of its ability to 
withstand drouth. 

10. Fall gardens must be started this month 
and next, and not in the fall. It will be too 
late to wish for fall vegetables after the fall 
has arrived. Let’s get busy and grow veg- 
etables instead of weeds in the garden at this 
season of the year. 

11. Sow rutabaga turnip seed this month or 
early next. Prepare a rich, moist piece of 
ground and sow in rows the same as for 
turnips. Thin out one plant to each 8 to 12 
inches of space as soon as the fourth leaf 
is formed. 

12. Make another planting of roasting ear 
corn. Use some of the early maturing vari- 
eties. Even the later maturing corn planted 
in July will, in most sections of the South, 
give us roasting ears ahead of frost. 





| WANTS TO MAKE PASTURE | 
| OF BROOMSEDGE FIELD _ | 


“ 





HAVE been pasturing a broomsedge 
field for several years and find that 
it does not make a good pasture. My land 
is gravelly sand and I want to know what 
I can do right away, and get rid of the 
broomsedge.” 

Broomsedge is about the poorest pas- 
ture grass. We suggest that you turn the 
broomsedge under in late July or in Au- 
gust, harrow in early September, and sow 
to 2 bushels of oats per acre in late Sep- 
tember or early October. Next February 
sow 15 to 20 pounds of common lespedeza 


per acre on top of the ground. The oats 
will furnish spring grazing and if not 
grazed too heavily will last until late 
May or June. The lespedeza can be 
grazed in July, and maybe earlier. If 
the land is disked and sowed to a mix- 
ture of barley and oats early in the fall 
of 1931, then you can get some winter 
grazing and spring grazing from the 
oats and summer and fall grazing from 
the volunteer lespedeza. 





| IF YOU REALLY WANT TO | 
KNOW— 





Here Are Six Bulletins on the Weed 


Nuisance 


S USUAL the approach of spring 

and the awakening of weeds from 
their winter’s sleep starts a flow of let- 
ters in which “how can I get rid of” this, 
that, and the other weed jumps from the 
envelope or drops from a post card. 


There are more wrong ways to fight 
weeds than right ways, but here are six 
Farmers’ Bulletins that we can get free. 
Each one tells the best, quickest, least 
expensive, and surest ways to get rid of 
the weeds it deals with. Here they are, 
all Farmers’ Bulletins and each telling 
how to eradicate a weed :— 
279—Johnson Grass. 
610—Wild Onions. 
687—Ferns in Pastures, 
945—Bermuda Grass. 
1161—Dodder. 
1166—Poison Ivy and Poison Sumac. 


Secre- 
DC... 
timely 


A postal card addressed to the 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, 
will bring one or more of these 
bulletins. 





VACCINATE POULTRY NOW | 
Poultry By a ical Farmer | 





O DISEASE causes more late sum- 

mer and early winter trouble and 
loss than chicken pox or_ sorehead. 
Chicken pox does not cause such heavy 
mortality except in a 
few cases but does 
cause a drop in egg 
production when 
prices are high. 
Chicken pox also 
weakens the hens and 
leaves them more 
susceptible to colds, 





roup, canker, and 
J. H. Woop other very serious 
diseases. 


During the past few years a large 
amount of research work has been done 
to ascertain means and methods of stop- 
ping or minimizing losses from chicken 
pox. Practical tests have demonstrated 
the practicability of vaccinating for chick- 
en pox. 

Obtain Reliable Vaccine —The first 
requirement is a good vaccine. It is ad- 
visable to yse a chicken pox vaccine made 
by reliable regulated firms of reputation. 
The writer would not recommend mixed 
vaccines that are advertised to prevent 
practically all the troublesome diseases of 
poultry. Such vaccines have given good 
results in many cases but have also ruined 
flocks in many instances. 

In many states it is necessary and ad- 
visable to obtain the vaccine through a 
licensed veterinarian. It is not necessary 
to hire someone else to do the vaccinat- 
ing, as the method of administering is 
simple and easy. Explicit directions are 
furnished with each lot of vaccine. The 
procedure generally recommended is to 
pull out two or three feathers on the leg 
and paint with the vaccine preparation. 


‘Time to Vaccinate.—Having decided 
upon a reliable vaccine, the next impor- 


tant point is to vaccinate at the proper 
time. When a fowl is vaccinated it is 
given a mild case of chicken pox and its 
body builds up an immunity against the 
disease. This immunity will last the life 
of the average fowl. It is best to give 
the chicken the disease during the sum- 
mer when the weather is agreeable to the 
chicken’s health and at a time when the 
chicken is not over developed and work- 
ing sexually. In other words, chickens 
should be vaccinated during the summer 
when through the danger period of brood- 
ing and before they start laying. 


Many breeders have made the mistake 
of waiting until cold weather when hens 
are in production and the disease appears 
naturally. The result of such late vac- 
cination has been disastrous in many cases, 


When possible it is best to vaccinate all 
the young stock at one time, the rea- 
son for this practice being that vaccinated 
chickens are likely to spread the disease 
to non-vaccinated pens. 


Before vaccinating, all surplus cocker- 
els and all culls should be disposed of. 
It is all right to wait until the oldest 
hatch is almost matured and the later 
hatches weigh well over a pound and then 
vaccinate all at one time. 


The cost of vaccine will be from 1% to 
2% cents per chicken, depending upon the 
locality and the quantity ordered. Money 
can be saved by several breeders order- 
ing together and obtaining quantity dis- 
count. 


While some will complain about the cost 
of vaccinating, it should be remembered 
that it will only take a slight drop in egg 
production or small mortality to lose 
much more than the cost of vaccination. 





ii | 


ONION OR GARLIC FLAVOR | 
IN MILK 


“TS THERE anything I can put in or 
add to my milk that will get rid of 
taste and smell of wild onions or garlic?” 
Every effort through many years to 
treat milk with garlic in it by the use of 
chemicals has failed to get rid of the gar- 
lic. The best thing is to avoid garlic in 
the cow’s feed. But if it is not practicable 
to keep the garlic out of her feed, then let 
the cow digest the flavor and odor out of 
the milk herself. This places no extra 
burden upon the cow and is no punish- 
ment for her depraved taste. It has the 
very great advantage of ultra simplicity, 
for all that is necessary is to allow her to 
eat no garlic for 5 to 7 hours before milk- 
ing time. The garlic oil (which is the 
offending element in milk) is destroyed 
while passing through the four stomachs 
of a healthy cow and neither its flavor nor 
odor remains. 





If the afternoon milking time is six 
o’clock, then take the cows off the pasture 
between 11 and 12 o'clock, feed them dry 
hay, and if convenient and desirable turn 
them into the same or another pasture for 
a few hours, but under no circumstances 
allow them to remain all night. Calves 
and dry cattle may be allowed in the 
pasture in the afternoon. 


When possible, the pastures may be 
so fenced as to exclude garlic infested 
areas from that part in which the milk 
cows graze, leaving the other parts to be 
grazed by the dry cattle, calves, sheep, 
or other livestock. If the garlic is 
grazed rather close in the spring until 
about the first of May, then through 
June, July, and a part or all of August, 
there will rarely be enough growth of 
garlic to make the milk offensive or ob- 
jectionable. 
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The Progr 





MRS. W. N. HUTT, MISS 


COOL AND COLORFUL 


A fruit drink is especially tempting when served in a glass pitcher, 


Glass sippers will delight 


the youngsters. 


The Housewife’s 


Calendar 
ONDAY, July 14—To prevent 
shrinking, iron the fine cotton voiles 
while they are still damp. 

Tuesday, July 15—Color has invaded 
even the baby’s 
realm. Palest pink 
and blue are used 
for little slips and 
for trimming tiny 
frocks. 

Wednesday, July 
16.—Toast nests are 
something new for 
breakfast or supper. 
Take thick slices of 
stale light bread 

about three inches square, cut off the 
corners, and scoop out center. (Use waste 
bread to roll and dry for other things.) 
Toast a light brown in the oven. Before 
taking out of oven, butter generously, 
drop a whole egg in and cook for a few 
nwnutes or until egg white is set. 

Thursday, July 17.—Before selecting a 
camp site be very, very sure that there is 
a supply of pure water. Typhoid is a 
poor souvenir to bring home from your 
vacation. 

Friday, July 18—If the porch isn’t 
large enough for serving summer meals, 
draw the table close to the window in 
the dining room. Awnings or slatted 
shades can be used if the room is too 
sunny. 

Saturday, July 19.—Having the guest 
towels a different color from those used 
by the members of the family, makes it 
easy for your visitor to remember which 
are hers. 

Sunday, July 20.—‘Courtesy is simply 
love applied in social life to the conduct 
of small affairs.’—Lyman Abbott. 


Developing Integrity 

HEN I was a little girl I remem- 

ber going with my mother to a 
store to pay a bill. The clerk made a 
mistake in her favor of almost $2. She 
called his attention to it. He looked at 
her gratefully. “It is not everyone who 
would correct a mistake like that,” he 
said. 

In spite of the old saying that anyone 
who lies will steal, there are many persons 
who would not knowingly defraud an- 
other, yet whose word is not altogether 
dependable. Mother was as honest in 


word as in act. She did not even tell 
“white lies.’ Such an example in any 
home would help to make truthfulness 
the habit. 

Why do children ever lie? So far as 
my observation goes, there are in general 
three contributing 
factors. You will 
probably think of 
others. 

First, fear: very 
often the lie is an 
instinctive gesture 
to shield oneself from 
the consequences of 
a mistake or of some 
wrong-doing. 


Second, example: 
sometimes the child’s 
environment includes 
those who seem to 
benefit from false- 
hoods. 


Third, ignorance of 
standards: the very 
little child knows lit- 
tle of standards; it 
is not immoral but 
unmoral. Its recog- 
nition and choice of 
standards will be de- 
termined by its ex- 
periences, 


Here are two in- 
stances to illustrate 
the first and second 
factors :— 

I was visiting with 
my small son and 
doing some pressing. 
In some way I awk- 
wardly knocked the 
iron to the floor. It 
struck on a corner 
and made a _ deep 
dent in the hardwood 
floor. I suppose my 
face must have be- 
trayed me, for I 
remember that’ my 
first thought was to 
say nothing about it. 
Max said, “We won't tell her who did 
it, will we?” I could better have afford- 
ed to put in a new floor than to have let 
pass that opportunity to teach my boy 
to be courageously truthful, so I replied, 
“Of course we'll tell her.” 


A neighbor had a small boy whom we 
saw take some straps from our garage. 


ELISE PHILLIPS, Editors 


The next day he denied it. When urged 
to tell the truth, he said, “‘Ma made me 
promise not to tell if you asked me. She 
said it would disgrace her. Don’t let her 
know I told, will you?” At fourteen that 
boy found his way to the reform school. 

With regard to standards: This factor 
played an important part for the child in 
each of the incidents. The reader inter- 
ested in the subject of child development 
might find it quite worth while to con- 
sider the probable effect of each of these 
experiences on the child’s recognition of 
standards, his comprehension of their 
meanings, and his reactions, also to note 
the direction of the slight inclination to- 
wards either higher or lower ideals which 


finally remained. LEILA MUNSELL. 


9 
Young Folks’ Problems 
EAR Miss Lee:— 
When my cousin of my own age takes 
me to his older brother’s cold drink 
stand, the older brother treats us both to 
cold drinks and candy. Should I thank him 
for this? He sends them to my mother, too. 
C. H., Texas. 
Yes, of course you should thank this 
cousin for his kindness to you and your 
mother. Nobody ever made a mistake by 
showing gratitude for little favors or big 


ones. There’s no pleasure in doing things 
for folks who take everything for granted 
but it’s a joy to give to the girl who is 
always ready with sincere, gracious 
thanks. 


Dear Miss Lee:— 


I earn my own money and live at home. 
The man to whom I am engaged thinks I 


The Progressive Farmer 


essive Farm Woman 


should save it instead of spending it for pretty 
clothes. What do you think? 
B., Kentucky. 

First of all, I think that the way you 
spend your money is no concern of the 
young man’s. After you have met your 
obligations at home it is entirely your 
own affair what you do with it. Next, I 
think that saving ‘is a very, very good 
habit and that the younger you start it 
the happier you will be. There’s nothing 
in the world that gives you such a feel- 
ing of independence as a sum of your 
own in the bank. But on the other hand, 
no girl should neglect her appearance. 
That same young man would soon lose 
interest in taking you out if you didn’t 
look your prettiest. So make a_ wise 
division of the money, spending enough 
to look well and suitably dressed, but 
nevertheless saving some. 

a 

Dear Miss Lee:— 


I am a girl of 17 and a boy of 20 has asked 
me to marry him, Although he drinks he 
tells me he will stop if I marry him. He has 
always been lovely to me, and I care very 
deeply for him. Please give me your advice. 


A. R. K., Kentucky. 


My dear, I cannot urge you too strongly 
not to marry a man who drinks. Make 
up your mind to give him nothing but 

your friendship until 
he has proved that 
he is the sort of up- 
right, reliable citizen 


IT DOESN’T TAKE LONG TO REACH THE BOTTOM OF A GLASS OF LEMONADE THESE DAYS 


Patterns 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
} Syme ordered at one time, 3 cents} 

stamps 6r coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your ordef 
sheet, being sure to state number and siz¢ 
of pattern wanted. Address your orders t0 
Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmet, 
at your nearest office. 
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who will make you a good husband. Do 
not believe for a minute that he will give 
up his bad habits after he is married. If 
he does not do it for his own self-respect 
now he will not do it for you when he 
has won you. Tell him when he has 
earned a better reputation it will be plenty 
of time for you to decide whether or not 
you will marry him. At your age you can 
afford to wait but in the meantime I hope 
you will be~ friends with some of the 
other nice young people in the community. 
S| ® 
Dear Miss Lee:— 


I am to be married at the parsonage and ex- 
pect to wear a dark blue georgette dress. 
Should I wear a hat? Would a corsage bou- 
quet or one to carry be more appropriate? 
And does the groom pay for the flowers? 


H. T., North Carolina. 


Yes, with a dark dress the bride wears 
a hat during the wedding ceremony re- 
gardless of whether it takes place in the 
church, at the parsonage, or her own 
home. A corsage of roses, carnations, or 
any flowers you like would be attractive 
and suitable. With such a costume the 
corsage seems more in keeping than the 
bouquet that is carried. Yes, the groom 
pays for your flowers, this being one of 
the few wedding expenses for which he 
is responsible. 

Editor’s Note.—I still have some of the 
little etiquette leaflets and the beauty leaf- 
lets on hand. I shall be glad to send either 
or both to any of you who enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope with your 
request. And of course I am delighted to 
help you with your problems always. Ad- 
dress your letters to Catherine Lee, care 
The Progressive Farmer & Farm Woman. 


A Beautiful Mouth 


E HAVE to put up with the color 

of eyes and the shape of nose that 
are given us, but when it comes to mouths 
we can do pretty much what we please 
with them. Of course some people do 
have coarse, poorly shaped lips but with 
proper attention even these can be im- 
proved. For lips that are too thick, ex- 
ercise will help. A good cold cream 
should be rubbed in and then the lips 
should be pursed in the motion one uses 


in blowing out a candle. Repeat this 10 


or 20 times a day. 


But the most important thing about 
our mouths is the way we hold them. A 
child suffering from adenoids or diseased 
tonsils is apt to develop an ugly mouth 
which is one more good reason for at- 
tending to these defects promptly. The 
habit of thumb sucking in infancy ruins 
mouths too. But if our mothers have 
been wise enough to avoid these pitfalls 
we can still stumble into others, for the 
habitual expression makes or mars the 
beauty of the mouth. A pleasant smile, 
not a smirk, makes almost any mouth look 
lovely. A habitual pout or a downward 
droop of discontent or discouragement 
will make any mouth unattractive. 


Soft smooth skin is necessary for 
charming lips. The use of a good cold 
cream at night and of a lotion during 
the day will keep the lips from chap- 
ping. If the circulation and_ general 
health are good it is seldom necessary 
to use lip stick, but if it is needed the 
color that harmonizes with the complexion 
should be selected and it should be ap- 
plied delicately and with care. It pays to 
buy the best quality. Biting the lips and 
continually wetting them will make them 
rough and ugly and should be avoided. 


The Cup That Cools 


 geotegg Lemonade.—Six lemons, 1 cup 
sugar, 6 cups cold water, lemon slices. 

Extract lemon juice, add sugar, and stir 
until dissolved. Then add water and serve 
immediately, pouring into glasses over crushed 
ice (not too much ice for children). Place a 
lemon slice over the rim of each glass. By 
dissolving the sugar in the lemon juice before 
adding the water you will acquire the real 
“knack” of lemonade making. 

Cider Punch.—One-half cup orange juice, 4 
cup lemon juice, 1 cup white grape juice, 1 
cup sweet cider, % cup sugar. Mix fruit 
juices, cider, and sugar; stir well and pour 
over large pieces of ice. 

Pineapple Punch.—One quart water, 2 cups 
sugar, 2 cups chopped pineapple, 1 cup orange 
juice, % cup lemon juice. Boil water, sugar, 
and pineapple 20 minutes. Add fruit juices, 
cool, strain, and dilute with iced water if 
necessary. Either fresh or canned pineapple 
may be used. 








Pattern Department 











2343—The lines of the cape collar are re- 
peated by the bodice front on,this 
extremely smart frock for the young 
miss. Developed in one of the fash- 
ionable shantungs, it would be ideal 
for the vacation trip by train or mo- 
tor. The pattern comes in sizes 12, 
14, 16, 18, and 20 years. Size 16 re- 
quires 2% yards of 39-inch material 
with 5% yard of 35-inch contrasting 
and % yard of 1-inch ribbon. 

3358—Could anything be cooler, or cuter, 
or more practical than this little 
Dutch apron frock? It opens out 
flat, making it very easy to iron. 
Rickrack braid is used for trimming. 


ee 











The pattern is designed for sizes 2, 
4, and @ years. Size 4 requires 15% 
yards of 32-inch material with 2 yards 


of braid. 
3299—House dresses have followed the 
styles and become longer. Yet this 


one has not sacrificed its usefulness. 
The drapery gives needed fullness and 
the short, short sleeves are newer 
and more becoming than no sleeves 
at all. Designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2% yards of 39-inch 
material with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting and 134 yards of binding. 





—_ 











A fille Sermon 


On Good ffealth 


By & M. Reersrir, M.D. 


Fighting Malaria 
‘ée of the most heartening things I 


have come across lately, is a news 
dispatch from Houston, Texas. Let me 


give this news item in toto:— 


“Houston, May 28. 
—Malaria control ac- 
tivities carried on by 
the Missouri Pacific 
Lines, in coOperation 
with various commu- 
nities served by it 
in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, resulted in 
an economic saving 
of more than half a 
million dollars last 
year, according to 
H. R. Swafford, executive vice-president. 
The estimates furnished L. W. Baldwin, 
president of the railroad, by Missouri 
Pacific Lines sanitation engineers are 
based on the reduction in the number 
of cases of malaria in those communities 
protected by the control work, as com- 
pared with the number in 1923, before the 
work was begun. Loss to the community 
through each. case of malaria is placed at 
$50, the lowest figure set by any of the 
Boards of Health of Southern States.” 

(In my opinion, $50 is entirely too low; 
$80 to $100 per case is nearer the figure, 
because malaria is not a clear cut disease. 
You do not suddenly go down, and sud- 
denly get well. The average case of 
malaria is long drawn out, listlessness and 
inefficiency prevailing a long time before 
you are totally incapacitated.) 


“Of the amount saved, the railroad’s 
experts estimate that $132,650 was saved 
for the railroad itself, and for its em- 
ployes, through reduction in time lost by 
its employes. These figures are reached 
from statistics furnished by the Missouri 
Pacific Hospital Association, which shows 
that malaria increased 18 per cent in 1929 
in territory not protected by malaria pre- 
vention, as compared with 1923, and that 
it decreased 65 per cent in 1929 over 1923 
in that section of the railroad’s territory 
where the control work was carried out. 

“The hospital estimates that there were 
178 fewer cases in the hospital, averaging 
714 days each, and 2,653 fewer cases 
which would have ‘been treated outside 
of the railroad’s hospitals, with an aver- 
age loss of five days from work last year, 
than might have been expected but for 
the malaria control. This is a total of 
14,600 days, or 40 years. At an average 
wage of $5 per day, it represents « saving 
of $73,000 to the railroad’s employes, in 
addition to saving for the railroad, from 
the fact that it would have been neces- 
sary to go to expense in replacing them 
while they would have been off sick, and 
the loss that would have resulted from 
slowing up of production through employ- 
ment of less experienced men in their 
places. A reduction of $8,597 for the 
Hospital Association alone, through the 
fewer number of cases treated, is also 
included in last year’s benefits. 

“The Missouri Pacific Lines already 
have planned their 1930 campaign against 
mosquitoes and malaria, Mr. Safford has 
announced. The work this year will en- 
tail an expenditure of $22,000 of which 
one-half will be provided by the communi- 
ties in which the work is carried out. 
The railroad’s half will be divided—$8,500 
for the Missouri Pacific proper and $2,500 
for its Texas and Louisiana lines. 

“During the last six years the railroad 
has expended $100,000 in this work. In 
addition to the use of oil on ponds of 
water to destroy the mosquitoes’ breed- 
ing places, proper screening of dwellings, 
and the use of quinine in prevention of 
the disease, approximately $20.000 was 
spent in the operation of three special 
health trains on the Missouri -Pacific 
property. The first of these was oper- 
ated through Arkansas in 1925; another 
through Louisiana in 1926, and the third 
in Texas in 1928.” 

It is well that big business is inter- 
ested in malaria control and eradication, 
because it is a big business proposition, 
and I personally believe that malaria is 
holding the Southern States back more 
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than any other factor, and certainly more 
than any other disease. 

Some of our richest lands are prac- 
tically abandoned on account of malaria. 
If people in general could get a good 
working knowledge of malaria, its causes, 
prevention, and cure, it would go a long 
way toward making a Garden of Eden out 
of an abandoned wilderness, and happy, 
well people out of listless, sick people. 

Its cause, prevention, and cure, in a 
word :— 


Cause.—Mosquito bites (malaria infected). 
Prevention.—Do not let mosquitoes bite you. 
Cure.—Plenty of quinine. 


Ouv Weekly Sermon 


By REVJI.W HOLLAND DD 


A Blooming Desert 


NE of the delights of my boyhood 

was to watch the coming of the 

summer rains. Nature seemed to be lit- 

erally happy under the refreshing show- 
ers. 


Out in California, 
between high moun- 
tains, there isa 
desert valley, which 
has been named 
Death Valley, be- 
cause it has so long 
been deprived of rain 
that the temperature 
often reaches 125 
degrees Fahrenheit. 
It is, much of it, below the sea level. 
Gold seekers in the wake of the “Forty- 
niners” were often caught in the stagger- 
ing heat of Death Valley and perished 
there. Young jackals, hunting for their 
bodies, have left their own bones to bleach 
on the blistering sands. 

|e 

But just recently, for fourteen days, 
rain fell in Death Valley. And what a 
change! Flowers and grasses came up 
as if by magic. Seeds long buried in the 
shifting sands literally leaped to life. Bot- 
anists hurried into the Valley and found 
and classified 136 new varieties of plants, 
the seeds of which were only waiting for 
the coming of the rain. The Valley of 
Death became an Eden of life and growth. 


1977 


Human hearts are very much like that. 
Within each of us are the germs of higher 
thoughts and life, needing only the re- 
freshing grace of God to call them into 
beauty. 

Sometimes this refreshing inspiration 
comes from other people. A lone farmer 
lad was walking, one day, in a road be- 
hind a four-horse team, trying to read a 
book as he walked. Two men drove past 
in a buggy, and the youth overheard one 
of them say, “If that boy keeps on work- 
ing and studying, he will make something 
of himself.” The buggy went on, but the 
boy lifted his chin a little higher and a 
sturdier stride came to his step. The word 
of appreciation from an older man was 
to the boy’s soul as a summer shower 
upon the parched grass of August. 

Another youth tried hard to excel. His 
parents and friends looked on in unap- 
preciative aloofness. Finally, he broke 
under the dry winds of criticism. He is 
living still, but his courage and ideals are 
wilted. But I have often thought that he 
might have starred in life’s race if some- 
one had only told him that he could 
amount to something. 


177 

Religion is pictured in the Bible as a 
refreshing rain. It has had that effect 
throughout the Christian ages when it has 
been sincerely interpreted in honestly 
good lives. “He shall come down like 
rain upon the mown grass” is a picture 
of God’s spirit and grace descending into 
human lives. 





No matter how deserted may be our 
heart life, the dews of Heaven will fall 
upon and refresh every soul that turns its 
needs heavenward. 


ore 
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insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type 


inch in table below. 


Count as one word each initial. abbreviation, and whole number 
dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 


Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering N 
will pay many advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


is more distinctive and attractive. 


, including each initial in your name and ad- 





Edition— Circulation—| States Covered— 
Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 N. C., 8. C., 
Mississippi Valley. 115,000 Miss., La., Ar ke 
Kentucky -Tennessee 80,000 Ky., Middle and EB. Tenn, 
see -Alabama .. 105,000 Ga., Ala., and Fla 
, | ree tf ili 150,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 
All “five editions... 600,000 Whole South ......... 


Regular Classified— |Display Classi fied— 








Address Classified Advertising Department The Progressive 





Farms For Sale or Rent 


Texas 


Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 aeres in tracts of 80 
acres or more: terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. : 





Virginia 
Bargains in farms. Free catalog. Old Belt Realty 
Co., Chase City, e P 








Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘“‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 











Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 


Cabbage and Collard plants: $1.50, 1,000; postpaid. 
G. W. Murray, Claremont, Cc. 





Fall Cabbage plants, $1 per 1,000; c.o.d. postage. 
Trucker’s Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


Fall heading Cabbage and Collards: “1,000, $1.50; 
postpaid. Bruce Wilson, Claremont, N. C, 





Cabbage plants, all leading varieties, $1 thousand. 
Collard plants $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Potatoes Tomatoes, Collards, Cabbage plants: ai, 
1,000; $4, 5 000. Evergreen Nursery, Gainesville, Ga. 


Cabbage, “Collyrds and Tomato plants, late and early, 
guaranteed; 1,000, $1.2 postpaid. Causey Parks, 
Pisgah, N. g 


Cabbage Plants: Nice stalky Flat Dutch, $1.50 per 
1,000, postpaid. Address J. S. Ritchie, Box 281, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 








Extra large Cabbage, Tomato, Collard Bee 500 
prepaid $1; extra large expressed: $1, 1,000. R. O. 
Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 


Summer Plants.—Cabbage, Tomatoes, Pepper, Exg- 
plants, Collards: 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 1,000, 2; post- 
paid. W. H. Branan, Gordon, Ga. 











Summer Plants.—Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collards, Pep- 
per, Eggplants: 200, 60c; 500, $1.10; 1.000, $2; post- 
paid. Lewiston _ Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 


Cabbage plants, 1 postpaid: 2 ane. $1.10. “Tomato Diants, 
postage collect, 1.000, $1. Old time heading collard 
plants, $1,000 $1.50 postage collect. Address, Duke 
Plant Farm, Wi alters, Va. 


Cabbage : Tomato, | Onion. “and Collard “plants, ~Jeading 
varieties: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Celery: 
100, 50c¢; 500, $2." Pepper: 100, 40c; all prepaid. 
Emmett Griffin, Courtland, Va. 


Special.—Millions field grown Cabbage plaints: Wake- 
fields, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, Ballhead, Succession: 
$1, 1,000; 10000, $7.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Fairview Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


Millions of fine field grown plants now ready. Cab- 
bage, early and late varieties, genuine Cabbage-Col- 
lard. 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; 10,000 Cabbage, 
$10. RK. J. Councill, Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage, Tomato and CoNard plants: $1.25 thousand 
mailed; $1 thousand expressed. 10,000 up, 75¢ thou- 
sand. Porto Rico and Boone Potato plants same price. 
Gainesville Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 























Millions Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants; early 
and late varieties. 300, 65c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.35; 
prepaid. Express lots: $1, 1,000. Good delivery 
guaranteed. Joyner’s Pl int Farm, Frankl in, a. 





Genuine ‘Inspected Potato Plants.—Porto Rico, Early 
Triumph, Pumpkin Yam, Jersey Sweet and Big Stem: 
$1.00 per 1,000. Tomato plants, $1. per 1,000. Good 
plants, prompt shipment guaranteed. Schroer Plant 
Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 





Cabbage and true Collerd-Cabbage plants; hand se- 
lects; Jersey Charleston, Flat Dutch, Succession, Copen- 
hagen, Short Stem, Danish; $1 thousand; 16,000, $7.50; 
express, cash, charges collect. Good order® delivers 
guaranteed. ___ Joe’ s Plant Farm: ‘ranklin, V 





Nuseuie Stock 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 


Sest varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nurseries, Dept, 25, Concord, Ga. 


Seeds 


“Classified ads in The Progressive Farmer bring 
results,’’ say advertisers who tried it. 











Austrian Winter Peas 


For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas; immediate and 
fall shipment. V. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 





Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de- 
livery. Attractive low prices. Write. Snelson Seed 
Company, Athens, Ga. 





Beans 


We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 








Peas 
Choice, sound Mixed Peas. $3 50 hushel. Immediate 
shipment. Mail check. D. F. Moore, Seedisman, Brun- 
son, Cc, 
Rye 


Abruzzi Rye that complies with new seed, laws. 
Write for price. H. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. 


Rosen Seed Rye, per bushel $1. 853-10 ti bushels or 
more, * per bushel. Titus Nurserv Co.. Waynes- 
o, Va, 





Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


ye “Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. 
Both 60 pound bushel. 
George Bowman, Concordia, 





“hes and Eggs 


Pullets! Pullets!—From high egg producing purebreds. 
All ages, all breeds. y Cc 





Add 50c_ to orders 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, 








Mathis Certified Chicks.--Guaranteed to live. 


Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Corn Crib 


Wanted at Once.—Reliable, energetic, competent man 
with car or rig who knows farming to sell Martin 
Farm Buildings on easy terms direct to farmers, No 


capital or investment needed, Advertising leads fur- 
nished. Splendid opportunity for big profits and a 
steady, permunent income. We show you how. Write 


today for details and tell us all about yourself. Martin 
Steel Products Co., 1911 Longview Ave., Mansfield, 
Ohio. 





Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kansas. 





Honey 


Pure delicious Honey. Five-pound pail, delivered, 
$1; 10-pound pail, delivered, $2. Honey Farms, May- 
hew, Miss. 





New crop pure table Honey. Six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 








BEFORE ANSWERING ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Always read the advertisement very care- 
fully and be sure that you understand it 
perfectly. If there is any part of it that 
you do not understand, write the adver- 
tiser for an explanation before placing 
your order. This practice will prevent 
many misunderstandings between adver- 
tisers and subscribers. 


UNDERSTAND THE TERMS 
BEFORE YOU ORDER 








Husky Chicks.—Standard bred, production type; Bar- 


Ozark Farms, Westphalia, 





Kodak Finishing 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 


Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 





largement 15e. Glenn, 70, Gastonia, 





Chicks.—Finest purebreds; 


6 copies any picture, 25c. Roll finished, 20c. En- 








Roll Films Developed Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 


Prompt service. Wilson Studio, Drawer 1311, ‘'Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 





film developed & 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 








Chicks 9c each up. Iso 4, 8, 
Rocks, Leghorns and Minorcas. 





Films Developed.—Special trial offer: any size kodak 


film developed 5c; prints 3 cents each. Tri2l 6x10 en- 
largement in handsome folder, 40c. Overnight service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Co., 203 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
Virginia. 





Chicks—White Lechorns, $6.50 100; Barred Rocks, $8; 
Reds, $8 100; White Rocks, $8 100; Mixed, $6 100. %c 
ess in 5 le less in 1,000 lots. i 


tox 7, McAlisterville, Pa. 





Lighting Plant 


One Colt Carbide Light Plent and fixtures for sale 


or trade for livestock. O. H. Bodenheimer, Rt. 5, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 








Lime 
‘““Mascot’’ bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- 


formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis 95%. Write us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville. Tenn. 





Good White Leghorn pullets. Edgewood Crest Poul- 








Of Interest to Women 
Special sale Ladies’ Silk and Rayon Tone. assorted 





Now is the time to buy your hens, 


strain White Leghorns. 





colors, imperfect; 12 pairs postpaid, $1.2 Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Company, Ashe- 
boro, N. C. 

Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 


linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 





3reeding Stock for Sale.—Cockerels from R. O. P. 
matings containing hen who laid 300 eggs in 365 days. 
Cockerels bred to produce greater profits. 
Leghorns breed extra size into your flocks—big_ egg 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 


sketch or model for instructions or write for free book. 
“How to Obtain a Patent’? and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 77-H 
Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 





Plymouth Rocks 


For Sale—Thompson’s Imperial Ringlet Barred Rock 
cockerels from blood tested, state certified flocks, 332-339 


Schools and Colleges 


Free Scholarships. Write for manent. Southern 


Conservatory of Music, Durham, N. 








Two or More Breeds 


Tobacco 
Tobaceo, Postpaid. =~ Guerentond best mellow, juicy 
10 


leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1. ; $2.75. Best smoking 


20c pound. Mark Hamlin, gf A% Sharon, Tenn. 





The Thomas Farms, 














Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality, Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, Smoking: 10. $1.75. Pipe 





$2.50. 
free. Pay postman, United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





Livestock 
Peland-Chinas 


Want to Buy 


Wanted to Buy—Boxwood cuttings. J. E, Trayuham, 
. . 


Cluster Springs, 





(China s. ing 








For Sale.—One registered Jersey bull, 





les 


N Nu 
Donild Green, Oak- 








Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 


ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get a_ job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 








Agents Wanted 


Men Wanted to sell nursery stock. Lindley Nurser- 
Pomona, N. C. 





‘Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted, Concord 
series, _ Dept. 25, Concord, Ga, 


Get our free sample casée Toilet Articles, Flavor- 








ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co,., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 


Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis. Mo. 





Standard Rabbit Journal, 





Two or More Breeds 


Hampshire hogs: registered, 
Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 


bulls and Hampshire pige. 





Registered. Collie pups. 
1, 


Agents make big money selling Doran’s Poultry 


Remedies under our money back guarantee. Write 
W._H. Doran, Brandenburg, Ky. 








Amazing profits selling new Tablecloth. Looks like 


linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. Bestever 
C 





144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 


You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Profit- 








able business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana, 


~ Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, teachers 


and others. Profitable and pleasint. An excellent side 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
Concord, Ga. 














Misce an ame 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 


patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





May’s Collection Agency, 





I offer you groceries at wholesale and a wonderful 


opportunity to make $15 a day as my local representa- 

tive. New Ford sedan free to producers. Immediate 

pretes, Albert Mills, 5206 Monmouth, Cincinnati. 
nio. 


The Progressive Farm, 


| fouth (arolina farm je | 


By A. B. BRYAN 













OOD attendance at the poultry 
short course conducted by the Poy 
try Division at Clemson College Jun 
23-27, justified plans to make this shor 
course an annuaj 
event. Besides pout 
try specialists oj 
Clemson and Win. 
throp Colleges, ther 
were several visiting 
lecturers. 
II 


Fred _  Alverso 
and Roy Gramlin 
i have been chosen a 

A. B. BRYAN South Carolina 
representatives to th 

National 4-H Club Congress and the In 
ternational Live Stock Show in Chicagi 
next fall. The trips are awarded by thi 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational Bu 
reau. Alverson produced 2,619 pounds 
seed cotton and 995 pounds of lint on hi 
acre of red loam Spartanburg County soil 
Gramling produced 108 bushels and 
pounds of shelled corn on his acre q 
Orangeburg County sandy loam. 


Clemson College cadets are taking 
a hand in the war on the boll weevil 
These boys know what to do, how to d 
it, and when to do it, and are mighty 
handy with a dust gun as well as th 
other sort. They can be employed (so far 
as the supply of trained boys will permit} 
by farmers who want help in their fight 
against the cotton boll weevil. 


IV 


How warfare on the boll weevil it 
South Carolina is being organized on 7 
simple and effective plan, is interestingly 
shown by the Chester County campaign 
The chamber of commerce employed three 
Clemson cadets to captain three localities 
in the county and assist R.. W. Coarsey, 
county agent, in the weevil war. Thuy 
Cadet Captain J. B. McNinch is in charge 
of the regiment at Lowrys; Cadet Cap. 
tain H. D. McDaniel has headquarters @ 
W. B. Gladdeus’s store at Richburg ; an( 
Cadet Captain F. D. Corchran‘has heat. 
quarters with the Chester Chamber oi 
Commerce. 


CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE | 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
























































































































IM WISE To THE zl 
WAYS OF A TRarcEic ¥ 
COP- BUT NOT +O 

WHEY HER eYeES SAY 
“GO” AND HER LIDS 


“a 





OTHER SNAPPY DITTIES 


I was sitting in the front yard, 
As happy as could be, 
°Til a bee came and sat beside me, 
And backed up against my knee. 
—Sent in by Lela Gregg, 
Smith County, Miss. 


You have always heard of Mary’s lamb, 
But did you ever know, 
That Mary had a little calf, 
She’d never show no more? 
—Sent in by Margaret Seagle, 
Henderson County, N. C. 


Last night I stooped to kiss her; 
She turned away in awe, 
She staggered back and fainted— 
For I'd eaten my onions raw. 
—Sent in by Sue Waldrep, 
Spartanburg County, S. C. 


HONORABLE, MENTION 


Hazel Bruce, Greenville County, S. C. 
Della Meadows, Madison County, N. C. 





























Farma Jul , 1930 


Ve mV sth (arolina Jarm 1 /yews 


By F. H. ETER 


TORTH Carolina's permanent 4-H 
| club cam p is in full swing now. It 


located on the Mountain Branch Sta- 















poultns 
the Poul 





























his a a farm near Swannanoa in Buncombe 
annual County and was of- 
des poul ficially opened for 
lists of this season when the 
nd Win Henderson club 






members went into 
camp June 30. This 
camp is a fine illus- 
tration of what can 
be done by coopera- 
tiott.. Ihe State 
Department of Ag- 
riculture permitted 
the use of the land, 


and the extension service of State Col- 





xes, ther 
1 visiting 
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Sramlin 
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the In lece raised funds and materials with which 
Chicag to equip it. Liberal donations from lum- 
d by th ber companies, wholesale building supply 
ional By houses, the Buncombe County Board of 
ounds ¢ Commissic yners, and commercial organi- 
nt on hij zations made possible the building of a 
unty soil large assembly hall and dining room. 
s and ¥ Eich county in the mountain district is 
acre ¢ building a cottage for its club members 
n. Four cottages are now available. The 


uming pool was completed this sprig 





; plang Riggs has been provided 
e taking ent camp supervisor has charge 
Magi summer season, 
e mighty i] 
ll as the Opening Dates of Tobacco Markets. 
d (so far —Recommendations of the Sales Commit- 
1 permit 4 the Tobacco Association of the 
heir fight Jnited States at its recent convention at 


Beach, have been announced as 
South Carolina markets August 
Eastern North Carolina markets Sep- 
2; the Middle Belt will open Sep- 
23 and the Old Belt markets will 
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zed ona 





Ott Nee 


erestingl) ypen September 30. 

‘ampaign 

yed three iil ¢ 

localities Look Out for Boll Weevils.—Heavy 
Coarsevgam boll weevil infestation is early this 


r. Thumm year, says C. H. Brannon,  exten- 
in charggm™ sion entomologist at State College. In 
det Cap: some fields he has found as high as 40 
aarters am and 60 per cent of the squares punctured. 
yurg; anim He warns growers to dust before it is 
has head-m too late. “One cannot tell how severely 
amber oif™™ his cotton is damaged,” says Mr. Bran- 
non, “by simply looking over the field. 
The squares must be examined closely. 

When 10 per cent are punctured, it is 
UKE time to start dusting. Make three appli- 

le cations four days apart. Do not delay 
——. -— over five days under any conditions. Make 
another count when three applications 
have been made. Another dusting is 
needed if the infestation count reaches 10 
per cent. Additional applications may be 
necessary later to protect the bolls. Proper 
dusting will protect cotton at a low aver- 
Do it right or leave it alone.” 


IV 

Don’t Feed the Cocoanut Cow.—For 
every dollar paid to Southern farmers 
by the butter substitute people for cot- 

onseed oil the dairy industry pays $17 
for cottonseed meal used as a dairy feed, 
says A. C. Kimrey, dairy specialist at 
State College. The use of butter substi- 
tutes ts not in keeping with the “live-at- 
home" idea, therefore, and is not good 
economy from the standpoint of fostering 
a need in our agriculture. Butter car- 
ries vitamins needed in the health and 
development of individuals. The so-called 
Substitutes do not carry these vitamins 
ex¢ ent as milk or some other dairy prod- 
uct has been added to them. 


Vv 


Dairy Business Up in Big Figures.— 
Town customers, milk plants, ice cream 
factories, creameries, and cheese facto- 
ries paid into the pockets of North Caro- 


age cost, 


me, 

nee. lina dairymen $20,000,000 last year for 
a Gregg: milk and butterfat. This is the announce- 
ty, Miss. ment that comes from W. L. Clevenger 


of State College after ex: umining the 
y’s lamb, records of the plants for 1929. Cheese 
and butter increased over previous years. 
Retail dairymen delivered 30,000,000 gal- 
lons of mill to city consumers for which 
they collected at least $15,000,000. Thir- 
ty-two commercial ice cream plants pro- 
duced 3,000,000 gallons of ice cream, and 
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25 pasteurizing plants handled about 10,- 
000,000 gallons of milk for which they 
paid 2,006 farmers the sum of $3,500,000. 
The 20 creameries paid nearly $1,000,000 
for butterfat. 


VI 
Write For This Book.—Before the 


supply is exhausted, write for a copy of 
the fifty-second annual report of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station re- 
cently published by Dr. R. Y. Winters, 
director of research in agriculture 
at State College. The report is much 
more comprehensive than usual, giving as 
it sig a progress report on all research 
now under way and reporting final facts 
on con ae work. The book contains 125 
pages of condensed facts about the scien- 
tific work being done to solve many of 
the perplexing problems of farming. As 
long as the supply lasts, copies may be 
had free of charge by writing to the ag- 
ricultural editor at State College. 


Virginia Jarm/lews 


By E. R. PRICE 





[MHE news in rapid-fire paragraphs is 
caught on the fly from county agents 
in the field :— 

Bedford.—R. P. Walk- 
er says that alfalfa hay 
is the cheapest hay 
that a farmer can grow. 
The saving in prepara- 
tion of land more than 
pays the 






difference in 
the cost because when 
alfalfa is sowed it lasts 
many years longer and 
gives him from one to 
two crops of hay per 
year more than other 
crops.—S. S. Hylton. 





E. R. PRICB 


Warwick. — Hampton 
4-H club held a very interesting meeting re- 
cently. The slogan of the meeting was ‘“‘Drink 
More Milk.” Everything was done to get 
members to use more milk every day.—H. S. 
Lippincott. 

Washington.—Signs have been erected on 
the pasture improvement, clover, and alfalfa 
demonstrations that are being carried on in 
every community in this county. The signs 
state the quantity of lime and fertilizer used 
per acre, also the kind of fertilizer used. 
Many of these demonstrations are showing 
up splendidly. The growth on the treated 
acre in some cases is as much as six inches 
higher than on the untreated.—S. B. Fenne. 

Chesterfield.—One farmer in this county has 
an unusually good poultry flock. He sold 125 
broilers and 250 baby chicks during one month 
and has 500 young chicks on the yard yet.— 
R. F. Jones, local agent. 

Powhatan.—Farmers in this county seem to 
be taking more interest in planting a better 
type of seed corn and where better seed is 
used the corn is usually cultivated better. 
For this reason the agent placed as many 
bushels of good seed corn as possible and fol- 
lowed up by encouraging early and_ rapid 
cultivation to keep down weeds and _ grass. 

Frank Michaux. 

Augusta.—One club woman says that what 
she likes about the curb market is meeting 
women from Staunton and other parts of 
the county. She says she would go to the 
market just for recreation even if it wasn’t 
such a paying proposition.—Mozelle Cowden. 

Fairfax.—All the members of the. Fairfax 
4-H club gained in weight during the time 
they kept the food score, except five who 
were ill at the time. One girl said she could 
see a decided improvement in her complexion 
since keeping the food score. Her father even 
noticed the difference.—Sarah E. Thomas. 

Powhatan.—One home demonstration club 
pave an entertainment recently and made $30. 
Several 4-H clubs furnished a part of the 
program for their school commencement, giv- 
ing food plays, stunts, songs, etc.—Katherine 
B. Ragsdale. 

Amherst.—One community club in the county 
has put a new fence around the church yard 
and cemetery. The members planted flowers 
in the school yard and plan to take care of it 
during the summer.—Rachel R. Carter, local 
home demonstration agent. 

Bath.—A larger number of sheep raisers are 
dipping their sheep this year as a result of 
information sent out from the county agent’s 
office, and the heavy infestation of ticks.— 
J. L. Montague. 

Buckingham.—Reports made recently by 4-H 
club members indicate 100 per cent of the mem- 
bers enrolled are carrying on their projects. 
—J. G. Hamaker. 

Craig.—A farmer remarked recently that 
organization of the farmers in this county in 
order to sell and buy co6éperatively was the 
best thing he could see for the relief of the 
depression in farm products. He added, ‘The 
selling of lambs and’ wool coéperatively in 
this county for the past five or six years has 
saved the farmers around $14,000 and that is 
not all; it caused them to improve these 
products in order that they might meet com- 
petition to a better advantage.’’—W. O. Martin. 




















letting the boll 
one-fourth to one-half lar in the South. 
epi when you can pur- fective duster weighs only 13 pounds 
chase : a mi »0t Duster at almost any price 


the Root Two- Row. Traction Duster 


little effort. Will in large scale cotton dusting. 
"neue the season. 
famous Root Two- 





Row Saddle Gun 

illy ground. 
k, you can apply 
y and economically, car- 





For Catalog and Prices 


following Distributors: 


(705 R) 


Save Your Cotton! 


A Duster for Every Purse 


The Root Hand Dust Gun is also popu- 
This simple and ef- 


and will care for 8 or 10 acres per sea- 
instance, there son. The operator can swing the dis- 
—* tube from front to rear and it 


the lighte st and an be raised or lowered while in op- 
traction duster eration. 
esily handled and The Root Power Duster is the last word 


Revolu- 
tionary in principle, sensational in per- 

formance. Equipped with 4 H.P. four 
will operate on cycle engine weighing only 67 pounds, 
Wherever a perating more than 5 hours on one gal- 
ies 1 of gasoline. This duster develops a 
uniform dust cloud and blows it to the 
throughout the ground in open field under fairly high 
these machines wind velocity conditions. Will care for 
the South. 250 to 300 acres per. season. 






Two-Row 


see or write the Saddle 





J. J. Brennan 
Sumter, S. C, 





Job P. Wyatt & 
Sons Company 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 











APRIL HA TCHED PULLETS 


LEGHORN PULLETS 


lleaded with D F gainer ger Py males oe 330 egg strain, 10 
weeks old, ; 


each, 


ret urned ‘ele SD y 


J.H. WEAVER, 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


iS. will book your order, e 





RED POLL CA 


Bulls and heifers for sale. 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 


milk 
co.. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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PUREBRED BABY CHICKS _ eocercceoooes “7 
° 
pcan preemie: Ads 
CHICKS C. 0 -D. before paying. 14 
bay psn theese, Ceks delved that Appear in 
time. Write for catalog ie 
The Progressive 
Farmer 
rigentese means more than words. It means 
that you are assured of satisfaction ¢@ 
hit T d : by getting a square deal. We see to } 
W an r that. 

e cre } Read the classified ads. They offer , 
many ideas as to improving your poul- 5 
try and livestock, tell you where to § 
order your seeds, plants, seek help, 2 

; 16 weeks old, $1.50 | § or a position, find comforts for the 
Draft, Va., coops > home, etc. 
7 
By the way, if you have anything you $9 
Stuarts Draft, Va. don’t need, let friend neighbor know 
about it. A small classified ad will § 
spread the news and make some extra 
money for you. : 
> 
jhe Ir Address Classified Adv. Dept. $ 
"THE MEAT “AND , 
MILK BREED : 
Our herd is strictly dual ; THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 2 
; RALEIGH, N. C. ‘ 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS > 4 
. Advance, North Carolina, PLDOPL SOL POP PE LPII OS POD 

















EVER have prices been so low, nor savings so 
great, as during our present nationwide sale. 


2,000 real bargains—just the things you need. Every 
price is a cut price, thus you make a double saving. Now is 
the time to buy. Look at your summer sale book once more. 
Get your share of bargains before August 31st. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
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shaves 





= we introduced th 
New Gillette Blade, we wer 
confident that it had th 
keenest SHAVING edge eve 
produced. , 


Public response has prove 
it. If you haven't yet expe : 
enced the thrill of a sha 


with this new blade, even 1 


Te ‘ 
Sa 


your old Gillette, stop at you 


dealer’s today. 
$ 4.00 

for ten; 
50c for five. 
The New Gillette 


Bladesinthe new 


No other blade offers yor 


such valuable shaving in 
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provements. 
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I gree ket 
Insi st On green packet. 
TRADE “Giltetie 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR ¢f 


GENUINE aang 


New Gillette Blade: 


LFA KEW OE WEL DUSTER CKARERE' 
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